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Van Schaick Report 
Presents Legislative 
Proposals Of Dep’t 


N. Y. Sup’t Again Seeks Restric- 
ions on Investments of Fire 
and Casualty Co.’s 


Another Suggestion Would Extend 
Penal Law to Protect Compa- 
nies Against Malicicus Rumors 
Insurance Superintendent George S. 
Van Schaick of New York does not de- 

vote a great deal of space to the fire 

insurance business in his annual report 
to the legislature which was submitted 

m Monday other than listing proposed 

legislation, including bills to restrict in- 

vestments and to handle security and as- 
sct valuation problems. At the close 
of 1932 there were 266 stock fire and 
marine companies authorized to do busi- 
ness in New York State. In addition 
there were seventy-two mutuals, nineteen 

Lloyds and inter-insurers and 166 co- 

operatives, giving a complete total of 

523 companies. 

The curtailment of capital employed 
in fire insurance continues, the report 
states. No new stock companies were 
formed in 1932 while four mergers were 
consummated involving eight domestic 
companies. Six domestic companies re- 
insured or cancelled all outstanding 
risks and ceased operations. United 

States branches of four alien corpora- 

tions reinsured all outstanding risks and 
with one exception will retire from the 
held. 

Fire Insurance Rates 


With respect to fire insurance rates 
the report contains the following: 

“After a long period of study and ex- 
perimentation the New York Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization has filed, 
with the approval of the Department, a 
simplified schedule for the rating of mer- 
cantile risks. This new schedule takes 
the place of the more complicated one 
contained in the uniform schedules ap- 
plicable to all of New York State outside 
t New York City. While the rating 
ot individual risks will vary somewhat 
Irom that in the previous schedule, the 
general level of rates remains unchanged. 
Inspection costs will be materially re- 
duced in the application of the new 
schedule 

“A number of companies partially ex- 
‘mpt trom the rating laws has not here- 
totore been required to file rate sched- 
ules. As none of these companies is per- 
mitted to discriminate unfairly between 
assureds, a filing of rate schedules has 
been required of them. 

ss For a number of years a controversy 
lad waged over the exemption of marine 
Msurance from rate regulation and the 
resultant opportunity for unfair compe- 
ition by suck companies. During 1932, 
after a series of conferences with repre- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Abraham Lincoln 


Q 


This man, whose homely face you look upon, 

Was one of Nature’s masterful, great men; 
Born with strong arms, that unfought battles won; 

Direct of speech, and cunning with the pen. 
Chosen for large designs, he had the art 

Of winning with his humor, and he went 
Straight to his mark, which was the human heart; 

Wise, too, for what he could not break he bent. 
Upon his back a more than Atlas-load,— 

The burden of the Commonwealth,—was laid; 
He stooped, and rose up to it, though the road 

Shot suddenly downwards, not a whit dismayed. 
Hold, warriors, councillors, kings! All now give place 


To this dear benefactor of the Race. 


—R. H. Stoddard 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 

















Annual Statements 
Show Life Companies 
In Strong Position 


Close Year with Large Reserves 
After Meeting Unprece- 
dented Demands 


CASH ON HAND A FEATURE 


Assets Increases General; Confi- 
dence in Ultimate Stability 
cf Mortgages 


Since 1907 there has not been a time it 
the history of life insurance when an- 
nual statements of life insurance com- 
panies were as eagerly awaited and as 
closely scanned as at present. The an- 
nual statements are coming out thick and 
fast, and to say that the field forces are 
reading them with satisfaction is to put 
the case mildly. They are delighted. In 
lunch rooms, in business conferences, 
wherever life insurance agents meet with 
others they are showing these remark- 
able statements to the public, with a re- 
sult that there is greater confidence in 
the institution of life insurance than ever 
before. 


Statements Cheering Factor 


In brief, these financial statements 
show that while the country has been 
going through three and a half years of 
depression the insurance companies have 
weathered the storm in superb fashion 
As the principal custodian of the funds 
of the American people, the outstanding 
prop holding up economic America, the 
strongest vehicle on which the public is 
riding towards financial independence and 
protection of the future, the life insur- 
ance companies can well be proud of the 
manner in which they are safeguarding 
their trust and carrying their responsi- 
bilities. It is the most encouraging fea- 
ture of the times. It is true that the 
companies generally are not writing so 
much production as they did a few years 
ago—natural in view of the more limited 
buying power of the public—but they are 
writing a reasonable share of the busi- 
ness, winning more converts than ever, 
surance. 
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to the rest of the t 
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of the companies: 


372.425 at the end of 1932. Its cash o1 
hand December 31, 1931, was $40,000,000 
By the end of 1932 the cash in hand was 
$64,026,000 

The Massachusetts Mutual increased 
its assets last year by $22,772,000 
The Lincoln National Life had total in- 
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The NEW SYSTEM of Production \ 


Tere IS A NEW machine, operated by 2 men, 


which will tear up an old road and build a new one 2 2/3 miles long in eight hours. 





S. T. 

The modern turbine is capable of developing 9,000,000 times the energy of man. ag * 

- P ‘ Kendrii 

Machinery and one man can produce 9,000 times as many incandescent lamps as to New 

Roscoe 

in 1914. There is a Rayon factory that will operate continually without a single friends 
cotton 

worker. And so on. But the life underwriter can produce no more today than he os 

° . e 6 ‘0 Pa positior 

ever did, except for what public opinion arising from growth of the business and the Na 

writers, 

the stability of the companies have done for him. However, if he lacks the parts — 
in his 

necessary to good production, he can now have them. Just as a man minus a leg a 

s e e + ry success 

can attach an artificial one and walk, so if the lack of Prospecting Practice, or Per- great 
and is 

suasion is checking his advance, the need can now be filled in the New Three-way wishes 
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S. T. WHATLEY — 


By Clarence Axman 


S. T. Whatley, who on March 1 be- 
comes vice-president of the Aetna Life 
in charge of production, succeeding 
Kendrick A. Luther, who in turn comes 
to New York City as general agent with 
Roscoe H. Keffer, has been making 
friends ever since he was a boy on a 
cotton plantation in Alabama. An in- 
stance of his popularity was the fact that 
there was no contest.of any kind, no op- 
position, when he ‘became president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. That was a rare achievement. 
Another illustration was the dinner given 
in his honor Monday night of this week 
by his fellow Chicago insurance men, de- 
scribed elsewhere on this page. He has 
been running one of ‘the 
great general agencies of the country, 
and is leaving Chicago with*.the best 
wishes of the entire fraternity. His 
principal competitors had only the nicest 
things to say about him. 

Boyhood on Plantation 


Getting back to the plantation. It was 
a real one of the kind famed Southern 
novelists, such as F. Hopkinson Smith 
and Dubose Heyward, have glorified. It 
is fifteen miles from Greensboro, Ala. 
His father, whose very intimate friend 
was the father of Richmond H. Hobson 
of Merrimac fame, was thirteen years 
old when the Civil War ended. Five of 
his uncles were in the Confederate 
Army; two of them captains; three of 
them were killed. He had five brothers 
with whom to play on the plantation and 
he also often went swimming and shoot- 
ing with the sons of the negroes work- 
ing on the place. “Seab” Whatley did 
his share of work, too, including plow- 
ing, hoeing, milking cows, driving mules. 
A vivid memory is the fun he and his 
brothers had playing bank and finding 
other amusement with huge rolls of Con- 
federate money which were stacked up 
in the front room near the family Bible, 
and the artificial flowers under the glass 
top, which were at that time found 
throughout the drawing rooms of Amer- 
ica. 

But there were nothing but headache 
memories for the head of the house about 
that money. A short time before the 
crash of the Confederacy President Jef- 
terson Davis had called upon all South- 
erners as a patriotic duty to exchange 
their United States currency for Confed- 
erate currency. “Seab” W hatley’ s grand- 
father turned over $50,000 of United 
States money for all those rolls of Con- 
federate bills. A few weeks later and 
those bills were valid for ornamental pur- 
poses only. 


At the University of Alabama 


When old enough, to the University of 
Alabama “Seab” Whatley went; was 
graduated with an A.B. degree ; won his 
letter playing football; and, in his senior 
year was both managing editor of the 
college annual and president of the ath- 
letic association. After saying good-bye 
to his father, who, by the way, is still 
living on the plantation at the age of 
83, Mr. Whatley went to Birmingham 
where v3 got a vob in the office of his 
Cousin, George C. Whatley, who was in 


successfully 


the real estate and general insurance 
There he picked up that first 


business, 


Unusually Wide Contacts of AEtna Life’s 


New Vice-President; 


Brought Up On 


Cotton Plantation; Graduate of University Of Alabama; Rate 
Book Carrier in Country and City; Great Agency Builder 


knowledge of collecting which all insur- 
ance agents should know—the earlier the 


better. There he also got a very wide 
experience in insurance as the office 
wrote fire, plate-glass and numerous 


other lines. Mr. Whatley did all the va- 
rious odd jobs to be handled by a young 
man in an agency of this type. He went 
to work for George C. Whatley in 1907. 
In 1909 he became a real life insurafice 
man as he was given the Birmingham 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual, un- 
der the Nashville agency which had as 
its territory Alabama and Tennessee. The 
first vear that S. T. Whatley was an 
exclusive life insurance man he paid for 
245,000 of business, which represented 
118 applications. The first year he wrofe 
men about the same age as himself—he 
was 22. After twelve months or so he 
found himself proficient enough to write 
somewhat older men. It was about the 
same number of sales as he made during 
his first year and he paid for $372,000, 
the largest policy being for $50,000. 


Mobile and Pittsburgh 


In 1911 he attracted the attention of 
the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, and that 
company appointed him field superin- 
tendent, headquarters, Mobile. His job 
was to travel over the southern end of 
the state and to work with and appoint 
country agents. Here his four years at 
the University of Alabama came in han- 
dy because it was almost impossible to 
enter any village, even hamlets, without 
meeting some graduate of the univer- 
sity. In those days the most of the coun- 
try boys went to the universities of their 
own state. The prominence of Mr. 
Whatley at the University of Alabama 
had made him widely known by reputa- 
tion, even when those upon whom he 
called had not known him personally. 

The next jump was a decidedly difficult 
one. The Reliance sent Mr. Whatley to 
Seattle and put him in charge of the 
State of Washington. At the time he 
had not previously traveled in the North 
and he knew no one in Seattle. The 
agency which the Reliance gave him had 
been doing $200,000 a year. The first 
year he boosted it up to $700,000. 

Mr. Whatley did so well in Seattle that 
E. G. McCormack, then general manager 
of agencies of the Reliance, brought him 
into the home office in January, 1913, 
and gave him, at the age of 26, the home 
office agency. The year before Mr 
Whatley took charge it had been doing a 
little in excess of $1,000,000. By the end 
of Mr. Whatley’s first twelve months in 
Pittsburgh he had increased the businéss 
about 20%. Except for the year 1918, 
when so many available prospects for life 
insurance went into the draft. the agency 
showed a constant increase. His last year 
with the Reliance was in 1922 when the 





T. WHATLEY 


home agency paid for a little more than 
$8,000,000. 
The Nucleus of an Agency 

In discussing his experience in Pitts- 
burgh, and Seattle, Mr. Whatley said to 
the writer that he had always found that 
agency building was not difficult after 
the agency had been able to develop 
three or four fine types of agents whose 
success made them outstanding enough 
to be Exhibits A, B and C among the 
production forces of the city. These suc- 


cessful agents are always a magnet, 
drawing others to the agency and they 
also bring in their share of new pro- 


duction talent. Mr. Whatley has been 
very successful in finding Exhibits A, B 
and C, and in developing full time 
writers. 

It was in 1923 that Mr. Whatley joined 
the forces of the Aetna Life, being ap- 
pointed Pittsburgh general agent by K. 
A. Luther. It soon developed that this 
appo‘ntment was a temporary one, what 
Mr. Luther having in mind being eventu- 
ally to put Mr. Whatley into Chicago. 
Although Mr. Whatley was only three 
months wih the Aetna in Pittsburgh he 
paid for $422,000 personal business in 
that short period; delivered the policies 
and collected the $12,000 in premiums 
which the $422,000 represented. In Sep- 
tember and October of that year he led 
the Aetna Life production forces in paid 
business. 


Chicago 
In November, 1923, the Aetna Life 
consolidated into one general agency the 
three general agencies which it had in 


Chicago Friends Give Dinner to Whatley 


The general agents and managers of 
life insurance companies in Chicago to- 
gether with some home office officials of 
Illinois companies turned out to pay 
tribute Monday night to S. T. Whatley, 
retiring general agent of-the Aetna L ife, 
who will take over new duties as vice- 
president of that company March 1. 
More than fifty were in attendance. 

Committee in charge of dinner con- 
sisted of Marc Law, National Life of 
Vermont; A. E. Patterson and Arthur 
A. Loeb, Penn Mutual; N, Bokum, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual; E. Dudley, Travelers; 


and E. B. Thurman, New England Mu- 
tual. Toastmaster Charles M. Cart- 
wright, managing editor “The National 
Underwriter,” staged the tone of the din- 
ner by calling upon various speakers to 
give Mr. W hatley advice on how to con- 
duct himself in Hartford so that he 
would make good. The advice he got 
was humorous, one speaker saying that 
the best way for a company production 
executive to make good was to stay in 
the city limits and never enter the field. 
Another speaker gave tips or economy, 
(Continued on Page 6) 


Chicago. Mr. Whatley was made gen- 
eral agent of the territory, which includ- 
ed not only Cook County but eighteen 
others. The territory had produced with 
the three general agencies a little more 
than $8,000,000 in 1923. Mr. Whatley 
found himself with just ag full-time 
men after taking charge in Chicago. 
While his agency was a sal ar one with 
brokers, and still is, he went right to 
the bat appointing full-time agents, and 
after a time had some of the best full- 
time men of the city. Within twelve full 
months after taking charge he had built 
the business up to $12,000,000. His peak 
was in 1926, when the agency paid for 
$20,000,000. 

At the present time the production of 
the agency from full-time men sepretenne 
about 65%. It has three unit manager 
for ( hicage and one for outside of C 
County. 


Popularity 
Mr. Whatley began building a strong 
and influential circle of acquaintances, 
social and business as well as insurance, 
after coming to Chicago. He has always 
been a staunch believer and worker in 
the local life underwriters’ antes << Hs 
He had resigned the presidency of the 
Pittsburgh Association of Life Under- 


writers when he went to Chicago an 
immediately joined the Chicago associa- 
tion. Within a year he was a member of 


the board of 
Association of Life 
1927 he was elected 
association. 

we before the famous convention 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in Washington, D. C.—the one 
where speakers included four of the out- 
standing presidents of life insurance: 


directors of the Chicago 
Underwriters. in 
president of that 


Ecker of the Metropolitan, Crocker of 
the John Hancock, Duffield of the Pru- 
dential, Parkinson of the Equitable So- 


managers and_ general 
agents decided that the members of the 
life underwriters’ associations would re- 
gard the election of Mr. Whatley as a 
popular choice. They sent out widely 
brochure with his picture, career and 
their enthusiastic endorsement. This lit- 
erature went to hundreds of association 
people who in turn distributed more 
copies. Mr. Whatley won easily. 

A remarkable personal production 
achievement of Mr. Whatley was when 
he closed the $50,000,000 group insurance 
line on Swift & Co., packers. The num- 
ber of employes covered was 30,000. 

His Personal Side 

The new vice-president of the Aetna 
is a colonel on the staff of the Governor 
of Kentucky, belongs to the Union 
League and Midday Clubs of ¢ 1 and 
the Knollwood Golf Club. He is also 
director of the Insurance Federation - 
Illinois. He has a wife and two childre 
—a son and a daughter. 


ciety—Chicago 


In Hartford a 
will occupy the house where his prede- 


cessor, K. A. Luther, has been living for 
some years. In stature he is tall, broad- 
shouldered. He is amiable, companion- 


able, sympathetic; has remarkable self- 
control. 

It will thus be seen that the 
president of the Aetna Life will 
upon his new duties splendidly equipped 
From the time he was 22 years old he 
had had contact with some form of life 
insurance production. He 


new vice- 
enter 


has carried a 
rate book in the cities and on the farm 
Always he has made a friend of the per- 
son whom he has interviewed. Few men 
have more tact or can get along better 
with people. 
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Supt. Van Schaick Gives Views 
On Mortgage Foreclosure Action 


Speaking before the New York Real 
Estate Board Saturday evening Super- 
intendent George S. Van Schaick said 


concerning the policy of life insurance 
companies in temporarily suspending 
foreclosure actions on farm mortgages: 
“The much-discussed action of insurance 
companies in reference to the farm mort- 
gage situation is in accord with the pol- 
icy of insurance companies and banks 
over a considerable period of time A 
year ago Governor Roosevelt directed to 
me as Superintendent of Insurance an 
inquiry as to the attitude of companies 
under the jurisdiction of the Insurance 
Department enforcing principal and in- 
terest payments under circumstances of 
hardship and loss of income. He ex- 
pressed his grave concern particularly for 
the farmer and small home owner. He 
said that he hoped it would be in ac- 
cord with company stability to approach 
the plight of the borrower with a sym- 
pathetic and helpful attitude. 

“The Department of Insurance in- 
formed Governor Roosevelt at that time 
that the insurance companies were will- 
ing to work in co-operation with bor- 
rowers to the fullest extent but that it 
was necessary for companies to keep in 
mind the necessity of maintaining the 


Kemper and Lincoln National 
Bidders on Illinois Life 


Judge James H. Wilkerson of the U. S. 
District Court at Chicago set Monday, 
February 13, for final decision on rein- 
surance of the business of the Illinois 


Life. Recommendations by Receiver 
Abel Davis on the thirteen reinsurance 
proposals that have been received was 


» the court yes- 


scheduled to be made t 
terday. 

James H. Kemper & Co. of Chicago, 
which controls the Lumberman’s Mutual 
Casualty and four other fire and casualty 
companies, was among those to submit 
reinsurance plans. The Kemper pro- 
posal provides for ultimate mutualization 
of the business 

The Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne presented a comprehensive plan 
which provides for the full protection of 
policyholders. Under its proposal title 
to the Illinois Life assets would remain 
with the for ten except 
as assets are transformed into cash. 


receiver years 


AETNA CONGRESS IN CHICAGO 


There will be an all day sales congress 


of Aetna Life agents at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, on February 22, 
which will serve as a farewell event to 
S. T. Whatley, retiring general agent of 
the company at Chicago, who on March 
1 goes to Hartford as vice-president in 
charge of agencies, and as a welcome to 
Rk. S. Edwards who succeeds Mr. What- 


ley in Chicago. 

The event will also serve to celebrate 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of the con- 
nection of Vice-President K. A. Luther 
with the company and he will be the 
guest of honor. 


NEW BRITISH GROUP DEP’T. 

A new department for the develop- 
ment and service of group life and pen- 
sion business has been created at the 
head office of the Legal & General As- 
surance Society and the directors have 
appointed T. A. E. Layborn manager of 
the department as from February 1, 1933. 


GERMAN UNEMPLOYMENT FUND 

Germany’s 4,500,000 workless will have 
received $725,000,000 in unemployment 
relief during the present financial year, 
when it ends on March 31. The sum 
includes $12,500,000 for the expenses of 
the voluntary labor service 


soundness of their investments for the 
protection of policyholders. The atti- 
tude of the companies as stated to the 
Insurance Department by them was that 
where a man was living in his own home 
or on his own farm, keeping the prop- 
erty in a fair state of repair, there would 
be no forcing process. Where, however, 
by the attitude of junior mortgagees or 
other circumstances the collateral behind 
the loan was jeopardized, companies 
would be compelled to take action to con- 
serve their security. Each case must 
stand on its own merits. All through 
the depression complaints against insur- 
ance companies under the jurisdiction of 
the New York Insurance Department in 
forcing of mortgages have been negli- 
gible. 

“The recent announcement relative to 
farm mortgages is far from any revolu- 
tionary attitude but in accord with well 
established constructive, sympathetic ac- 
tion of insurance companies. Such ac- 
tion of course is based upon confidence in 
the future. It is not a mere hope. 
Neither is it idle speculation. Confidence 
in real estate as the fundamental security 
of the country continues to be held by 
our great financial institutions because 
it is the most permanent and useful of 
possessions.” 





BARRY TO BE A WRITER 
David S. Barry, the former Washing- 
ton correspondent who for some years 
has been sergeant-at-arms, U. S. Senate, 
and leaves that post as a result of an 
article he wrote for The Outlook, is a 
brother of James Victor Barry, Life Ex- 
tension Institute. Mr. Barry was imme- 
diately engaged to write articles for 

magazines, including The Outlook. 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company Fort Wayne. Indiana. 
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800 At Pittsburgh Club 
Banquet On Tuesday 


H. J. JOHNSON TOASTMASTER 


Many Prominent Executives in Business 
Sit at Head Table; Life Talks 
At Luncheon 


One of the most successful sales con- 
insurance business 
held by the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh 
at the William Penn Hotel on Monday 
and Tuesday of this week. The life in- 
surance papers were read at a luncheon 
Tuesday. Charles S. Dixon, Jr., assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies, Travel- 


gresses in the was 


ers, discussed Pensions. Wade _ H. 
Heavey, agency instructor, Equitable 
Society, had as his topic, Organized 
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from first one organization and one job to another 
organization and another job may gain much 
experience, but they endanger the morale of their 
more reliable associates and leave behind only 
painful memories. 


“Birds of passage” are a detriment to the insti- 
tution of life insurance and a source of constant 
trouble, dissatisfaction, and expense. The poor 
workman quarrels with his tools and the inept 
salesman is quick to blame his lack of progress 
upon his company—blind to his personal failure 
as against the success of others connected with the 
company that he forsakes. 


Stick to your company, as you expect it to stick 
to you, for “the place to make good is right 


where you are 


== A merican 


”” 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





HOLGAR J. 


JOHNSON 


Methods for 1933. E. C. Sparver, Reli- 
ance Life director of agencies, illustrated 
planning for profit. 

At the banquet Tuesday night Holgar 
J. Johnson, general agent Penn Mutual, 
was toastmaster, being introduced by E. 
E. Cole, Jr., president of the club. The 
two principal speakers were Walter H. 
Bennett, secretary National Association 
of Insurance Agents, who criticized the 
loaning policy of the R. F. C., saying that 
some of the insurance loans proved use- 
less; unable to save some companies and 
should not have been made in the first 
place; and Col. H. P. Dunham, Connecti- 
cut commissioner. Mr. Dunham pleaded 
for frankness in discussing standing of 
insurance companies. “Let the truth 
come out,” he said. “There should be 
nothing to hide.” 


The Speakers’ Table 


There were 800 men and women at the 
banquet, many Pittsburgh insurance ol- 
fices having tables. 

The speakers’ table was one of the 
longest in the history of the business. 
Those at the table follow: 

K. H. Bair, National Association of Insurance 
Agents; J. P. Lavelle, president Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents; Frank 
Moses, manager of that association; Herbert L. 
Smith, that association’s secretary; C. W. 
Bailey, assistant agency manager, Ocean Acci- 
dent; A. Wesley Barthelmes, department = 
ager, America Fore; ’. Beams, departmen 
manager, Royal Indemnity; R. I. Catlin, assist- 
ant vice-president, Aetna Casualty & Surety; 
Richard Deming, first vice-president, American 
Surety; Walker De Waters, agency supefit- 
tendent, Royal Exchange; Charles S. Dixon, I 
Travelers; W. Edgar, vice-president, lers 
F. & G.; F. S. Garrison, secretary, Travelet 
Indemnity; Charles C. Hannah, manager, rn 
man’s Fund; Wade H. Heavey, agency -— 
tor, Equitable Society; James W. Henry, Pi 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Van Schaick’s Report 
Shows Sound Condition 


LIQUID ASSETS MAINTAINED 
Van Schaick Says Demand for Loans 
Has Abated; No Required Liquida- 


tion of Investments 


That life companies operating in New 
York State have stood the test of recent 
years most gratifyingly is well indicated 
in the seventy-fourth annual report of 
the state’s insurance department, issued 
by George S. Van Schaick, superinten- 
dent of insurance, this week. 

Mr. Van Schaick emphasizes that new 
life insurance writings of 1932 will add a 
substantial amount to the total amount 
in force, that the demand for loans has 
shown a decided abatement since the 
middle of the year, and that the com- 
panies have maintained ample liquid as- 
sets to meet all demands. The expense 
limitations and investment restrictions 
of the New York law have been impor- 
tant elements in the situation, he says. 
More than $2,800,000,000 was paid to 
policyholders during the year. 

Few Security Losses 

The income from premiums and _ in- 
vestments, together with maturities, has 
‘urnished more than sufficient resources, 
so that there has been no required liq- 
uidation of life company investments, ac- 
cording to the New York report. Sales 
of securities at sacrifice have 
been negligible. Despite the exceptional 
demand for policy loans and application 
for surrender values there has been but 
little resort to the secondary cash re- 
sources of life companies represented by 
large investments in government bonds. 

Although the amount of business writ- 
ten in 1932 will undoubtedly be consid- 


a loss or 


erably less than in the two previous 
years, the report continues, the total 
amount written during 1932 under the 


abnormal economic conditions of the 
year not only will compare favorably 
with the average over any extended pe- 
riod. of the past but is an indication of 
the confidence which the public has in 
life insurance management. 

The surplus earning power of the 
companies has been but slightly impaired 
by economic conditions. There have 
been some precautionary adjustments in 
lividends and companies generally have 
maintained a higher degree of liquidity 
than would be justified under normal 
conditions. On June 30, 1932, the total 
loans outstanding by life companies ad- 
mitted in New York, amounted to $4,- 
258,502 in contrast to total admitted as- 
sets of $17,000,000,000. 

It is pointed out that notwithstanding 
that the unprecedented demand for poli- 
cy loans continued during the past year, 
the companies have only a relatively 
small portion of their assets loaned in 
this way. The ratio of policy loans to 
total admitted assets has increased ap- 
proximately from 13.3% in 1929 to only 
184% at the end of 1931. The existence 
of these loans does present the possi- 
ility or danger of twisting these poli- 
cies, which is a wasteful and costly pro- 
cedure both to the policyholders and to 
the companies, the report says. Some 
companies, in order to avoid this situa- 
tion, are agreeing to rewrite such poli- 
aes, under certain conditions. In any 
case, it is to the advantage of each in- 
sured before replacing any of his _poli- 
no to discuss the matter with the origi- 
ene, since it is possible that 
the can make a more attractive offer, 
he report adds. 














W. I. FRAZER DIES 
Frazer, who was manager in 
mn ~~ hg for the Bankers Life of 
denly oines for many years, died sud- 
veo Dah heart attack on February 1. 
rh b is term as manager he trained 
pk utstanding salesmen who later be- 
Th agency managers for the company. 

¢ four include Mr. Fraser’s son, W. A. 
a Lawrence, Kan.: H. C. Portwood, 

ria; L. C. Waring, St. Louis, and G. 
- Curry, Mankato, Minn. 


Real Estate Experts For 
N. Y. Insurance Department 


In his annual report to the legisla- 
ture submitted this week Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick asks that there 
be added to the personnel of the de- 
partment two experts on real estate to 
be employed on the same basis as mem- 
bers of the examination bureau for the 
purpose of passing upon the increasingly 
important real estate holdings and loans 
of insurance companies doing business in 
New York State. 

Superintendent Van Schaick says that 
the condition of the real estate security 
for loans and the value of the earning 
power of real estate holdings are essen- 
tial elements in arriving at the condition 
of an insurance company but at the pres- 
ent time there is no permanent expert 
in the Department conversant with real 
estate conditions and values. 


OFF TO FINE START FOR 1933 


Continental American Reports Record 
January Business; Placed 47% More 
Than in January, 1932 
The Continental American got off to 


a fine start for 1933 in January. The 
company’s written business was 55% 
more than January of last year and 


greater than in any January in the his- 
tory of the company. 

Vice-President George A. Martin also 
reports that placed business in January 
was 47% above January, 1932, and more 
than for any January except 1930. First 
year premiums were 49% in excess of 
the year previous. 


MANAGEMENT ASSN. SPEAKER 
Frank L. Rowland, secretary of the 
Lincoln National and vice-president of 
the Office Management Division of the 
American Management Association, pre- 
sided at the conference of the associa- 
tion held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
this week. He also gave an address on 
“The Present Status and Probable Fu- 
ture Trends in Office Management.” 
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Mutual Benefit Paid Out 
$90,500,000 in 1932 


NEW 


Company’s Assets Now Reach $587,952,- 
985; President Hardin Comments on 
Surrenders and Loans 


SETS A ‘HIGH MARK 





The Mutual Benefit Life had assets 
of $587,952,985 and contingency and spe- 
cial reserves of $24,886,316 at the close 
of 1932, according to the eighty-eighth 
annual statement of the Newark com- 
pany. This compares with the corre- 
sponding figures for the previous year 
of $588,171,351 and $21,542,374 

These figures are on a _ book valu 
basis. Valuing the assets on the basis 
adopted by the New York insurance de- 
partment the contingency and_ special 
reserves amount to $25,805,468 

Total payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during the year amounted 
to $90,489,223, nearly $10,000,000 more 
than the corresponding disbursement of 
the preceding year and far in excess of 
any previous year in the company’s his- 
tory 

In commenting on the year’s disburse- 
ments, John R. Hardin, president of the 
company, says: “The most 
single item of the payments to 
holders covers payments for sur 
policies in the unprecedented total of 
$39,070,476, this item exceeding the outgo 
for like acc 









impressive 
policy- 
rendered 


unt in 1931 by approxi- 
mately $12,600,000 Additionally, the 
company made cash loans to members 
on their policies in the am of $33,- 
079.005 and premium loans it mount 





of $14,994,570, with a net 

policy loan account of $11,271,072.” 
New business paid for in 1932 was 

$138 207,633 as compared with $169,675,- 


increase in the 


' 
411 for the preceding year. Total insur- 
ance in force was $2,334,602,527 as 
against $2,465,136,803 for 1931 


BIG TRUST MEET NEXT WEEK 
John A. Seemann Scheduled to Address 






Trust Division’s New York 
Conference 
The life insurance busi1 
resented rogram 





teenth an ren 
the trust divisior American Bank- 
ers Association, to be held next Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, by 


Tohn A. Stevenson, 





vice-president 
Penn Mutual Life, who will give an ad- 
dress on “Trust Institutions and their 


Public Welfare.” 

It is expected that about 1,000 trust 
men from all parts of the country wi 
attend the c ice. The program wi 


t 


ve concer! blems of 


Contribution 








perience 1 ac stration, questions 
nd policies, Teiati ae. 
and < servative methods 
with trust assets. Seve 
eakers will cite their ex] ence¢ 
ce trusts 
H. Siss vice-president I 
tv Trust ( New York 
resident f the associatior s 
many well know vankers 
address the c ere 





BEST JANUARY IN HISTORY 








The January new business of the 
Northwestern National, exclusive 
xroup, exceeded the best revious 
uary the company’s history 
last January’s regular business figure 
10% The biggest f th s 
fine showing was cé ite 
White & Odell cency \ 
is a testimonial to Frederick WI , 
elebrated his twent h nt s 
as general agent for the 
ing the m nth 

BRAMWELL LEFT $2,000,000 


The late Edward P 
was chief appraiser tor the Equ 
Society, left an estate f $2,000,000 wher 
he died March 13, 1931, according to the 


Bramwell, w 


Tabvic 





ax appraisal which has been filed. There 
were $1,327,335 in securities and $645,935 
n mortgages, notes, cash and insurance. 
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1932 Guardian Life 
Report Is Favorable 


ASSETS INCREASE $3,685,711 





Company’s Total Income Less Than 1% 
Below That of Preceding 
Record Year 

President Carl Heye of the Guardian 
Life of America reports that his company 
showed an increase in assets of $3,685,711 
during 1932. This gain brought the com- 
pany’s total assets to $95,505,469. Pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
in 1932 amounted to $15,297,014, of which 
75% went to living policyholders. 

Surplus earnings exceeded $4,000,000 in 
1932. After setting aside $2,915,000 for 
dividends to policyholders in 1933 and 
charging off $170,472 against depreciation 
of the home office building and other 
improved real estate properties, $451,731 
was added to the general surplus to pol- 
icyholders, bringing the total for that 
account up to $5,209,332. In addition to 
the increase in the general surplus, $350,- 
000 was added to a special reserve held 
for contingencies, making a total of 
$1,000,000 held for that purpose. Profit 
amounting to $172,935 was realized on 
the sale of properties in 1932 and this 
sum was set aside as a special real es- 
tate profit reserve. 

Total income of the Guardian in 1932 
amounted to $23,333,545, less than 1% be- 
low the record high figures established 
the preceding year. The company’s mor- 
tality experience in 1932 was 49.2% of 
the expected. Interest return on the mean 
amount of its invested assets was 5.36%. 
Production of new paid for business in 
1932 totalled $47,797,178, and the total 
amount of insurance in force with the 
company was $493,331,177. 

The board of directors again fixed the 
rate of interest on funds remaining with 
the company on deposit under policy op- 
tions of settlement, or as dividends left 
at interest, at 5% yearly, payable annu- 
ally or for shorter periods. 


NEW YORK CITY CONGRESS 





Frank H. Davis a Scheduled Speaker; 
Bragg in Charge of Program; Lane 
Arranging Banquet 

Frank H. Davis, vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual Life, will be one of the 
main speakers at the annual sales con- 
gress of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York City, to be held March 
9 in the main ballroom of the Hotel As- 
tor. James Elton Bragg, Guardian Life 
manager, is in charge of the day’s pro- 
gram, assisted by Grant L. Hill, McMil- 
len Agency, Northwestern Mutual. The 
annual banquet which will climax the 
congress is being arranged by Mervin 
L. Lane, Connecticut Mutual general 
agent. 

FORT WORTH APPOINTMENT 

The Bankers Life of Des Moines has 
appointed N. C. Tulloss manager at Fort 
Worth, Texas, to succeed H. E. Palmer, 
resigned. Mr. Tulloss is a veteran mem- 
ber of the company’s sales force. He has 
been inactive since 1929, when he re- 
signed as agency manager at Dallas, 
Tex., on account of ill health. 


R. E. BRUCE HONORED 

R. E. Bruce, assistant superintendent 
for the Prudential in up-state New York, 
was given a complimentary dinner in the 
Langwell Hotel. Hornell, recently. E. 
J. Bremer, district superintendent of the 
company, presided. Mr. Bruce has com- 
pleted a quarter of century of service 
with the Prudential. 





AETNA’S 1933 CONVENTIONS 

Aetna Life has planned two regional 
conventions for 1933. The Eastern Re- 
gional will be held at the Edgewater 


Beach Hotel, Chicago, September 11, 12 
and 13: the Western 
Hotel 
Calif. 


Regional, at the 
Del Coronado, Coronado Beach, 


Dr. Lawrence F. Abbott Dies; Leading 


Literary Personality In Insurance 


several months of illness, 
Abbott, probably the 
leading literary man in the life insur- 


Following 
Dr. Lawrence F. 
ance business, once a director of the 
New York Life, in 1931 elected its secre- 
tary, author of the history of the com- 
pany called “The Story of Nylic,” died 
in New York City on Tuesday. 

Paying tribute to the memory of Dr. 
Abbott President Thomas A. Buckner 





DR. LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


said: “His death is a serious loss to the 
company and a profound sorrow to his 
associate officers and to the members 
of the board of directors. Dr. Abbott 
possessed great literary ability, was a 
gifted speaker and his rare spirit of 
camaraderie inspired the love and re- 
spect of every official and employe of the 
company in the home office and in the 
field.” 

Lawrence F. Abbott, eldest son of the 
late Dr. Lyman Abbott and Abby Fran- 


ces Hamlin Abbott, was born in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in 1859. He prepared for 
college at the Storm King School at 
Cornwall, New York, and was graduated 
from Amherst in 1881. In 1931 on the 
fiftieth anniversary of his graduation that 
college conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Litt. D. The University of 
Vermont and Bowdin College had given 
him several honors. 

By profession a journalist the first 
work he did on leaving college was to 
join the forces as general useful man of 
a small local newspaper of Cornwall, N. 
Y., in which village his parents had made 
their home several years before. Later 
Dr. Abbott worked successively as a 
clerk of “Century Magazine,” as a re- 
porter on the “San Francisco Chronicle,” 
and as assistant editor of “Outing.” In 
1891 he became president and publisher 
of the “Outlook,” which at that time was 
one of the most influential weekly maga- 
zines in the country. It was due to Dr. 
Abbott that Theodore Roosevelt became 
contributing editor of the “Outlook” 
when his Presidential term expired on 
March 4, 1909. This is the first instance, 
it is believed, of a former President of 
the United States becoming a profes- 
sional journalist. In 1922 Dr. Abbott sold 
out his interest in the “Outlook.” 

Dr. Abbott was the author of “Impres- 
sions of Theodore Roosevelt,” “Twelve 
Great Modernists,” “The Story of Nylic,” 
and many newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles. For the last fifteen years he had 
heen associated with the New York Life, 
first as a member of its board of direc- 
tors and later as secretary of the com- 
pany. 

Dr. Abbott was a member of the Cen- 
tury Club. For many years he had been 
a legal resident of Cornwall, N. Y., where 
he had a home. 

Dr. Abbott was twice married. His 
first wife was Mary Valentine, daughter 
of Lawson Valentine of this city by 
whom he had one daughter. Mrs. Wal- 
ker E. Swift of Noroton, Conn., his sec- 
ond wife, now living, was Winifred Buck, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Alfred H. Buck 
of New York. The two children of that 
marriage, Lyman Abbott and Laura Buck 
Abbott, survive him. 





Penn Mutual Fieldmen Write Record 
Business To Honor President Law 


Auspiciously celebrating November 
and December, 1933, as “Law Months,” 
in honor of President William A. Law’s 
tenth anniversary as the company’s chief 
executive, Penn Mutual Life fieldmen 
wrote the largest two months’ business 
in the history of the company. 

The country had been divided into 
four zones and the leaders in volume 
and in number of lives in each zone 
were invited to the home office to re- 
ceive the thanks and congratulations of 
Mr. Law and his official associates. The 
following were the honor men and made 
the visit last week: Henry M. Faser, 


Jackson Agency; Harry M. Gorshon, 
Atlanta: N. A. Thompson, Oklahoma 
City; Samuel Kahl, Stumes & Loeb, 


Chicago; C. C. Ingraham, Stevenson, 
Philadelphia, and Harry Phillips, En- 
gelsman, New York. 

The visiting leaders were presented to 
President Law by John E. Gibbs, re- 
gional superintendent of agencies. Vice- 
President John A. Stevenson presented 
Mr. Law a memorial book, bound in 
blue morocco, to signify the occasion. 
This book contained hundreds of “birth- 
day” cards sent to the president bv 
agents who contributed to the record 
production. 

A feature of the celebration in Phila- 


delphia was a dinner given by the com- 
pany’s agency department officials at the 
Penn Athletic Club. Mr. Gibbs was 
toastmaster. Brief addresses were made 
by Vice-President Frank H. Davis, Wal- 
lis Boileau, Jr., superintendent of agen- 
cies, and Harry Phillips, Jr. 





Home Life of N. Y. Cash 
Increased by 27% in 1932 


In reviewing the annual statement of 
the Home Life of New York in The 
Eastern Underwriter of February 3 
through typographical errors it was 
made to appear in a headline that the 
Home Life’s “costs” had increased when 
as a matter of fact it should have read 
“the company’s cash increased by 27%.” 

Another erroneous figure was the con- 
tingency reserve which should have been 
$1,200,000 instead of $120,000, an obvious 
error. . 

The Home Life of New York had an 
excellent statement covering its opera- 
tions for 1932 which showed that the 
company was in an exceedingly strong 
position with a substantial increase in 
assets, large reserve funds to cover all 
contingencies and the largest unassigned 
surplus in the company’s history. 


LOS ANGELES MANAGER 





Mark S. Trueblood Takes Helm of Cali. 
fornia Agency for Union 
Central Life 

Mark S. Trueblood has been appointed 
manager in Los Angeles for the Union 
Central. His territory includes all of 
Southern California. 

Mr. Trueblood went to Los Angeles 
last July, having been assigned the task 
of reorganizing the Southern California 
agency. He had served as assistant sy- 
perintendent of agencies for the com- 
pany, but has resigned that position to 
accept his new appointment. A graduate 
of the University of Indiana, he was en- 
gaged in newspaper work prior to joining 
the Union Central as editor of the com. 
pany’s Agency Bulletin. 


Whatley Dinner 


(Continued from Page 3) 
urging him to write on both sides of the 
paper and not use the long distance tele- 
phone. It was an entertaining evening 
underneath which was a vein of affection 
for the guest of honor. While it was a 
farewell party it looks as if Mr. Whatley 
will do a Patti stunt as there are one 
or two more farewell parties in the off- 
ing. Mr. Whatley responded Monday in 
a joshing vein giving as many good 
cracks as he got. 

Among those sending wires were Ross 
Harper, Philadelphia; J. Stanley Ed- 
wards, Denver; K. A. Luther (whom he 
will succeed as vice-president); R. S, 
Edwards, New York, who succeeds him 
here; W. M. Hammond, Los Angeles; 
L. A. McKnight, El Paso, Tex.; J. A. 
Bassford, Grand Rapids; J. P. Graham, 
Springfield, Mass.; O. Pryce Jones, Win- 
nipeg; Albert E. Mielenz, Milwaukee, 
and Frank H. Davis, Philadelphia. 

Among speakers at dinner were Gen- 
eral Agent Thurman, Mutual Benefit; 
Karl Karoldy, assistant to General Da- 
vis, receiver of Illinois Life, and Manag- 
ing Director Tower, Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

The following were present at the din- 
ner: 

C. M. Cartwright, National Underwriter 
Co.; Harry T. Wright, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society; John R. Hastie, Mutual 
Life; Walt Tower, Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters; T. P. McCormack, 
David J. Luick, A. H. Hiatt, R. J. Curry, 
H. W. Borchers and C. E. Stanbury, 
Aetna Life; Lawrence Y. Crump, Conti- 
nental Assurance; T. R. Weddell, The 
Insurance Field; Lester Schriver, Aetna 
Life; Byron C. Howes, Berkshire Life; 
F. H. Haviland, Connecticut General; 
Roger W. Somers, Continental Assur- 
ance; Isaac Miller Hamilton, Federal 
Life; Martin A. Zitzmann, George Hoff- 
man, Guardian Life; Wm. M. Houze, 
John Hancock; S. C. Woodard, Home 
Life; Norris H. Bokum, John H. Dingle, 
Massachusetts Mutual; A. A. DeLapp, 
Missouri State; Marc A. Law, National 
Life; H. G. Swanson, E. B. Thurman, 
New England Mutual; Ralph H. Hobart, 
James F. Oates, Northwestern Mutual; 
Alexander FE. Patterson, Charles 
Stumes, Arthur A. Loeb, Penn Mutual; 
A. Van Goldman, Prudential; Thomas F. 
Lawrence, Reliance Life; Raymond 
Wiese, State Mutual; E. D. Dudley, 
Travelers; Samuel Leland, Jr., Fred S. 
James & Co.; W. D. Lipe, Peoria Life; 
E. M. Ackerman, Insurance Federation 
of Illinois; Wade Fetzer, Jr., Penn Mu- 
tual; Henry A. Schoch, Aetna Life; Roy 
L. Davis, Union Central; J. C. Criswold, 
Continental Casualty; Robert E. Whit- 
ney, New York Life; Douglas J. Scott, 
Sun Life; C. F. Axelson, Northwestern 
Mutual; Harry Ward Anderson, The 
Rockwood Co.; I. B. Jacobs, Mutual Life; 
Arthur P. Shugg, Aetna Life; Leo. 
Cavanaugh, Federal Life; R. E. Irish, 
Central Life. 


COLONIAL PROMOTIONS 
Three field promotions have been an- 
nounced by the Colonial Life. Thomas 
E. McHugh, Dover, N. J., and Reuben 
Hill, Easton, Pa., have been made mat- 
agers, and Fred H. Sherwood, Rochester 
N. J. an assistant manager. 
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EIGHTY-NINTH 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1932 
The ASSETS are: 


Government, Municipal, and Corporation Bonds. . . $117,774,318 
Mitte iam . wt tt ll 65,483,093 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes . . . . .. . 70,819,510 
Stocks ele ee eek oS ae a OE ae a ae 3,884,022 
ee sk OG Ok om Se 6,845,364 
Cash in Banks at Interest, and Miscellaneous Assets. . 13,071,066 


RO. « « es s * ewe + eee 


(: accordance with statutory requirements, bonds are amortized except those ”) 





default of interest which, with all stocks, are carried at values approved by 
the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


LIABILITIES are: 


Legal Reserve for Policies and Annuities . 

Death and Endowment Claims, proofs in transit 

Taxes Payable in 1933 and other expenses accrued . 

Premiums and Interest paid in advance ae 76 
Dividends to Policyholders payable. . . . . . . 357735974 
Dividends voted for full year 1933. . . . . 11,350,000 
Investment Fluctuation Fund. . . . ...... 3,000,000 


DS gw Sk ks Se ee . $261,553,953 





oe) ee 


Complete Report Mailed on Request 








POINTS of INTEREST from 89™* ANNUAL REPORT 
During 1932 Increase 
Income from all Sources. . . . . . . . . . ~ $58,123,017 $1,915,850 
Receipts from Interest (Average rate earned 5.37%) . 13,005,280 113,089 
Total Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. . 39,328,332 6,120,513 
Dividends paid in 1932 . ........ . . 411,169,563 341,496 
Policy Loans repaid in Cash . . ....... 2,156,090 159,748 





After three years of depression the Company reports that it has easily met every 
claim and call without borrowing money or having to sell a single security 








Georce WILLARD SMITH, President 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


= ne 
; New Insurance 1932, Boston . Regular Dividends 


$111,580,081 will be paid during 1933 
In Force $1,279,660,792 ) without reduction 
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Looks Like Another Big 
Year for L. M. Crandall 


1932 NEW ENGLAND APP LEADER 





So Far This Year Has Doubled Produc- 
tion Over Corresponding Period 
Last Year 





An increase in business of 70%, 537 
consecutive weeks of writing one or more 
applications a week, the largest week 
being 35 applications. That is the record 
of L. M. Crandall of Norwich, Conn., 
who led the New England Mutual agents 
for number of applications in 1932. In 





LOUIS M. CRANDALL 


1933 to date he is doubling the number 
of applications written and volume of 
paid for compared with last year. He 
received the New England Mutual’s re- 
production of Gilbert Stuart’s painting of 


Washington, beautifully framed, and a 
silver loving cup for 1932 leadership 
among Connecticut agents of the com- 
pany. 


As a result of the reception accorded 
his address at the international conven- 
tion of life underwriters’ associations 
in Toronto Mr. Crandall has _ trav- 
eled thousands of miles to leading cities 
in all parts of the country to accept in- 
vitations to address sales conventions and 
tell them about the plans he uses which 
enable him to write applications at home 
and in strange cities on first call and to 
maintain his records. Last year he says 
he averaged two sales to a call and has 
maintained this same schedule for the 
first three weeks in January of this year. 
His downtown window is filled with 
prizes he won in various kinds of sales 
contests. When the Norwich Chamber 
of Commerce recently offered a prize in 
gold to the member bringing in the larg- 
est number of new members, he won. 

His Best Records 

Mr. Crandall’s best day’s work in num- 
ber of applications was thirty-five appli- 
cations for $93,000 of paid for and deliv- 
ered business. The best week’s record 
for written business was $325,000 on three 
cases. 

In speaking before the Springfield Life 
Underwriters Association he said: “Give 
as much attention to developing pros- 
pects as you give to finding them and 
you will find many buyers ready to buy. 
The matter of creative prospecting de- 
serves most careful consideration. I write 
many applications on the lives of those 
who have been passed up by other agents 
as not being prospects at all, and in 
many of these cases the buyer, I think, 
would say that he had not been sold but 
that he had decided to buy the new kind 
of insurance. Study ways and means of 
distributing curiosity. Tell enough to 
arouse this curiosity and then tell the 
balance at a time and place that is con- 
ducive to good business activity. Watch 
your Indirect Selling to see that it is get- 
ting you what you desire most.” 
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1,500 to Take Office 
Management Exams 


INSTITUTE ANNOUNCES PLANS 





Applications Must Be in by March 1; 
Companies Individually Handling 
Method of Payment 





The belief that the Life Office Man- 
agement Association Institute is rapidly 
becoming one of the most important 
forces in life insurance educational work 
has been expressed by F. L. Rowland, 
Lincoln National, secretary of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Rowland reports that it 
is likely that at least 1,500 home office 
employes of the member companies will 
sit for the examinations in Part I of 
the course this spring. 

The exact dates of these examinations 
will be announced later. They will fall 
in the month of May. Examinations 
will be held in the offices of member 
companies under the supervision of a 
designated home office executive. March 
I has been set as the final date for ac- 
ceptance of applications for the privilege 
of sitting for the quizzes. 

Individual companies may handle the 
method of payment of fees of the In- 
stitute in whatever manner is desired. 
Some companies require the employe to 
pay all the fee, agreeing to refund same 
if the employe passes the examination. 
Other companies are paying half, the 


employe paying the other half, the com- 
pany agreeing to refund to the employe 


his half of the fee if the employe passes. 
All member companies have been sent 
a supply of Quiz Books for distribution 
to staff members. These show the types 
of questions which will be asked. 

The Institute was formed last year by 
the Life Office Management Association 
with four purposes in mind: to improve 
the opportunity for advancement of the 
home office employe; to create in the 
employe a potential value which will be 
available as the company’s business ex- 
pands; to give the employe a knowledge 
of the economic function of his company 
and make him understand the necessity 
for the high ethical standards of his 
work, and to give him breadth of out- 
look through increased knowledge. The 
number of non-technical life insurance 
home office employes of the 141 member 
companies of the association approx- 
imates 80,000. Any home office employe, 
regardless of educational background or 
sex, is eligible to take the examinations. 

Herbert N. Hamilton, Union Central, 
is chairman of the association’s educa- 
tional committee. The other members 
are Charles M. Taylor, Provident Mu- 
tual; Harry H. Allen, Mutual Benefit; 
J. Charles Rietz, Midland Mutual, and 
O. D. Newton, London Life. 


CANADIAN VETERAN DIES 

Henry M. Poussette, for many years 
district manager for the Canada Life 
with headquarters in Sarnia, Ont., died 
last week at the age of ninety-four. He 
took up insurance when he was more 
than sixty years of age, continuing in 
the business until the time of his death. 








ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMILY 






panies to maintain 
absolutely certain 
obligation. 


DowNTOWN 

120 Broadway 

Hancel & Lauer, Managers 
Phone REctor 22047-8 





Unusual Strength 


The various state laws require all com- 
reserves 


It is, however, the practice of 
all companies to maintain a further margin 
of safety to protect these reserves. 
cial strength has always been a dominating 
characteristic of the Continental American 
and today it maintains a margin of safety 
for policy holders more than 
great as is usually considered necessary. 


NEW YORK OFFICES 


Samuel Brandwein, Manager 
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Will Further Intensify 
“Merchandised Selling” 


UNION CENTRAL’S 1933 PLANS 
Clark, Hanselman, and Henderson 
Address $500,000 Club; See Real 
Market for Agents to Sell 








That the Union Central will further 
intensify “Merchandized Selling,” the 
sales technique adopted last year, jp 
1933, was brought out by Vice-President 
Jerome Clark in addressing the com. 
pany’s $500,000 Club in Miami, Fla., last 
week. He asserted that under conditions 
which exist today the company’s agents 
will have to secure the bulk of their 
business from new clients in 1933, 

“The whole art of Merchandised Sell. 
ing is the ability to make an individual 
sale against the background of a whole 
comprehensive program,” Mr. Clark 
said. “People are extremely receptive 
to life insurance today but they shy 
away from big, broad programs unless we 
just happen to strike them in the right 
mood and with enough money in the 
bank.” 

Other speakers at the Miami convyen- 
tion were Wendell F. Hanselman, newly 
appointed superintendent of agencies for 
the company, and Howard Henderson 
Cincinnati manager of the J. Walter 
Thompson company advertising agency 


No Fear of Over-Production 


Mr. Hanselman declared that the life 
insurance business has little to fear from 
over-production as compared with other 
fields of business. “We have insured 
the people of this country to the extent 
of only about one year’s income,” he 
said, “so we need not worry that our 
sales technique will become so effective 
that we will too rapidly reach the satura- 
tion point of our market. * * * There 
will be about $6,000,000,000 of life insur- 
ance sold in the United States this year. 
What would any of the other branches 
of business give for such a market to 
exploit ?” 

“Advertising serves as the artillery in 
the battle for new business,” Mr. Hen- 
derson told the convention. “It is the 
sales man on the firing line who really 
determines the ultimate outcome. 

Advertising Has Helped 

“On a twelve-month basis the Union 
Central’s share of the total business in- 
creased steadily beginning with May, 
coincident with the start of the con- 
pany’s advertising program. The com- 
parative share of the total business for 
the first four months of 1932 as com- 
pared with the last seven months is even 
more illuminating. The Union Central 
shows a 37% gain in its proportional 
share of the total business for the last 
seven months as a whole. This compares 
with a gain of only 3% in the propor- 
tional share of other life companies who 
advertised, and a loss of 1.5% for the 
non-advertising group. 

“Tt is a fair statement, therefore, that 
while advertising was only one factor in 
this dramatic increase of new business, 
the gain could not have been made with- 
out the particular kind of advertising 
used.” 





ROSENSTEIN AGCY. CELEBRATES 


Holds Fifth Anniversary Luncheon 
Aboard “Acadia”; Graham, Borden 
and Nolting Are Guests 
The Rosenstein Agency of the Equita: 
ble Society in New York City celebrate 
its fifth anniversary last Saturday at 4 
luncheon held aboard the steamship 
“Acadia.” This boat will be used nex! 
September when the agency will hold a 
“floating convention,” going to Nova 
Scotia. ” 
In addition to the sixty members 0 
the agency, Manager Rosenstein had as 
guests at the luncheon three Equitable 
home office executives: William J. Gra- 
ham, vice-president; Albert G. Border, 
second vice-president, and H. C. Nolting, 
superintendent of agencies in the metro 
politan area. 
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1892 — 1932 


Fortieth Annual Report 
The Great - West Life 


Assurance Company 


“The Great -West Life has increased its 
profits to policyholders for 1933. The 
increase is general but applies particularly 


“We have maintained a strong liquid posi- 
tion and our holdings of Government Bonds 
have increased substantially, both in 


amount and in relation to other assets.” to the older policies.” 
G. W. ALLAN, K.C. C. C. FERGUSON 
President. General Manager. 


STRONGER THAN EVER 


AT THE CLOSE OF 1932 


Surplus and Contingency Reserve materially increased. 
Expenses reduced. Favorable mortality rate continued. 
Doubtful Assets rigorously written down. 


Business in force ....... . . $4580,536,809 
a ee 
Policy Reserves and other Liabilities . . 129,607,861 
New Business Issued . ....... 46,653,380 
Total Income . . . see mee ow 27,533,438 
Payments to oe eke ew 8 21,219,315 
Surplus, Contingency Reserve and Capital 6,130,504 


Complete report mailed on request. 




















BP | GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY | 
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Up 1933 Sales Problems 


MEET AT EDGEWATER PARK 





Company’s Executives and General 
Agents Lay Plans for Future; H. G. 
Kenagy a Guest-Speaker 

How to adjust life insurance selling to 
fit 1933 conditions was fully discussed by 
general agents of the Provident Mutual, 
who met this week at the Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. Much 
attention was paid to modern methods 
of prospecting, the latest forms of sales 
presentation and modern working meth- 
ods. Boyd M. Ogelsby, Pittsburgh, 
president of the Provident general 
agents’ association, was chairman of the 
convention. 

Home office executives who took part 
in the program were President M.. A. 
Linton, Vice-Presidents Edward W. 
Marshall and F. Phelps Todd, Manager 
of Agencies Franklin C. Morss, Charles 
A. Tushingham, educational supervisor; 
Nelson A. White, advertising manager; 
and Walter D. Cross, Malcolm L. Wil- 
liams, E. Milnor Bechtel, Ernest A. Far- 
rington and Henry Bossert, Jr., of the 
agency department. H. G. Kenagy, as- 
sistant manager, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, appeared twice on the 
program with addresses on supervision 
and training of agents. 

Among the others who addressed the 
conference were the following: Clancy 
D. Connell, New York; Raymond E. 
Holway, Vermont; Louis F. Paret, Phil- 
adelphia; James H. Cowles, Los An- 
geles; Willard K. Wise, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania; George N. Quigley, Colorado; 
Abner A. Heald, Milwaukee, and Paul 
Loder, Philadelphia. The entertainment 
highspot of the conference was the an- 
nual association banquet held last eve- 
ning. 


LIFE CO. OF VIRGINIA 





President Walker Reports Better Re- 
sults in Ordinary Business Than in 
Industrial in 1932 
Bradford H. Walker, president of the 
Life Insurance Co., of Virginia, reports 
that the company had better results in 
Ordinary business in 1932 than in In- 
dustrial. Jn the Ordinary department 
the business produced showed an_in- 
crease in insurance in force for the year 
of more than $2,030,000, while that pro- 
duced by the Industrial organization 

showed a decrease of $2,695,000. 

The company’s total outstanding in- 
surance in force as of December 31, 1932. 
was $374,278,796, compared with a total 
at the close of 1931 of $387,823,631, or a 
decrease for the year 1932 of $13,544,- 
835. Assets have increased $1,436,400. 
Disability reserves have been strength- 
ened; additions have been made to con- 
tingent reserves in the sum of $900,000, 
and the surplus has been increased by 
$250,806. 

Mr. Walker ‘reports that the Richmond 
company’s experience with policy loans 
during the past year has been rather 
favorable, the. net increase in the loan 
account for the year being $856,274, 
compared with an increase for the year 
1931 of $930.314. The rate of interest 
earned on investments for the year was 
5.17%. 


WOULD DROP REPORT ITEM 


Van Schaick Sees No Need for Compa- 
nies Reporting Payments to General 
Agents and Managers 
Among the recommendations in Su- 
perintendent Van Schaick’s report to the 
legislature is that there be eliminated 
from the law requirements under Section 
103 that the companies carry in their an- 
nual reports compensation payments in 
excess of $5,000 where they apply to 
commissions paid to general agents or 
managers or for agency supervision. Su- 
perintendent Van Schaick says that be- 
cause these sums customarily include 
payments for other matters than per- 
sonal compensation they are of no value 
to the Department or to the public. 





Career Of A Great Actuary 


1911 the annual premium income was 


The announcement that H. M. Troun- 
cer, M.A., F.LA., is to retire after the 
next general meeting from the position 
of actuary and manager of the London 
Life Association surprised many in the 





" 
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H. M. TROUNCER 


insurance world who, acquainted with a 
very vigorous personality and enthu- 
siastic spirit, may be also surprised to 
know that he has served nearly thirty- 
eight years with the association after 
coming down from Oxford University 
and some brief experience with another 
office. 

During the last twenty-one years Mr. 
Trouncer has been actuary and manager 
of the London Life, and his name will 
be associated with a remarkable devel- 
opment of the association’s work. In 








£389,000 ($1,945,000); last year it was 
£1,700,000 ($8,500,000). In 1911 the new 
business written amounted to £400,000 
($2,000,000). Last year it was nearly 
£3,000,000 ($15,000,000). During the same 
period the funds have increased from 
£5,200,000 to £23,000,000 ($115,000,000), 
including those of the Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Association and the Metro- 
politan Life Assurance Society, which 
have been linked with the London’ Life 
to the advantage of all concerned. 

During Mr. Trouncer’s time also, the 
staff has been increased from 12 to 100, 
while the operating expenses in propor- 
tion to the premium income have re- 
mained very low. The fine new build- 
ing, which was completed in 1927, is an 
outward sign of a very successful de- 
velopment of mutual life assurance. 

Mr. Trouncer was president of the In- 
stitute of Actuaries in 1930-32, chair- 
man of the British Insurance Associa- 
tion in 1929-31, and chairman of the 
Life Offices’ Association in 1925-26. He 
was a member of the Board of Trade 
Committee for amending the Assurance 
Companies Act, 1909, and also the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment Insur- 
ance which was appointed at the end 
of 1930 and recently presented its re- 
port. 

The directors of the London Life look 
forward to Mr. Trouncer joining the 
board at an early date. 

A. W. Evans, F.1A., the assistant man- 
ager, has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Trouncer as actuary and manager of 
the association. 





APPOINTS HUGH M. HOLMES 

The new general agent for the Lincoln 
National in Milwaukee is Hugh M. 
Holmes. He has had a successful career 
in life insurance selling and is promi- 
nently identified with a number of or- 
ganizations in Milwaukee. 





THE FORMULA 








language. 


of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
The facts can be simply stated. Peuple need to 


be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 


increasing success, offers opportunity. 


It writes Annuities and 


all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 





‘debt and more than two-thirds 0 


MOVE FOR CONSERVATION 





Richmond General Agents and Manager, 
Plan Concerted Effort to Keep 
Business on Books 
A_ constructive move was made last 
week by general agents and managers 
for life companies in Richmond, Va. 
who held a meeting to discuss ways anj 
means of conserving business. The con. 
sensus of opinion was that a concerted 
effort should be made to impress upon 
agents the importance of advising poli- 
cyholders to keep their insurance jp 
force wherever it is possible to do go 
This should be done, it was agreed, no 
matter whether the agent giving the ad- 
vice had written the business or some 

other agent had written it. 

A letter written by James E. Wood- 
ward, agent for the Travelers, was read 
in which he stressed the need of all 
agents pulling together for conservation 
of business in these days when many 
policies are loaded down with loans, — 





Annual Statements 


(Continued from Page 1) 


last eight months of 1932 than it had in 
1931. 

Payments to policyholders by practical- 
ly all companies were the largest in their 
histories. 

_ The Home Life of New York had an 
increase in its cash on hand of 27%. 

The Northwestern National reported a 
gain in both its new business for the year 
and its insurance in force. 

Increases in assets are general among 
the life insurance companies as shown by 
the 1932 financial statements. Many com- 
panies reported the largest assets in their 
histories. 

The large incomes of the companies 
are one of their chief sources of strength 
and enable them to meet all current ob- 
ligations without recourse to their invest- 
ed assets. 

Special feserves are required by law to 
cover the policy obligations of the com- 
panies. In addition it is the practice to 
set up reserve funds for all kinds of con- 
tingencies such as investment deprecia- 
tion, mortality trends, depreciation of 
company owned real estate, etc. In the 
1932 statement of the Mutual Benefit, for 
instance, that company set up five special 
reserve funds for different purposes. 

The past year has seen the turn in the 
policy loan demands which definitely 
started to ease up in August and from 
then on to the close of the year prac- 
tically al! companies report substantial 
repayments of loans borrowed against 
policies and this trend is expected to con- 
tinue in view of the shrinkage of other 
parts of their estates. 


Take Long Range View on Mortgages 


The farm mortgage situation has been 
much in the public eye, but as some farm 
loan executives have pointed out it is not 
as serious as it has been in some past 
agricultural crises. One life insurance 
president states that fifty years ago his 
company had more foreclosed farms 00 
its books than their entire mortgag¢ 
trouble total of today but it was not then 
viewed with alarm and the company ulti- 
mately lost nothing. Many insurance ex: 
ecutives familiar with farm loans and 
their history in other depressions have 
just as much confidence as ever in the 
ultimate soundness of these investments. 

The Farm Mortgage Conference com: 
posed of fifteen companies among te 
chief lenders on farms has been doing 
effective work in meeting the situation 
and has been co-operating with state of- 
ficials, banks and other mortgage owners. 
An editorial’in the New York Times 4 
few days ago said that more than hal 
of the farms are wholly free of pe 
remainder are mortgaged for less that 
half their value. The picture in the pub 
lic mind is distorted because attention % 
focused on the 10% that represents the 
trouble item in the farm loan field. It 
should not be lost sight of that 90% 0! 
the country’s farms are going concem™s 
today. 
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Penn Mutual’s Assets 
Increase $18,000,000 

LARGE RESERVES MAINTAINED 

Surplus Increased to $27,713,000; 44,921 


Policies for $163,000,000 Paid for 
During Year 








The Penn Mutual Life’s assets in- 
creased nearly $18,000,000 during 1932 
and now stand at $514,488,274, according 
to the company’s eighty-fifth annual 
statement, issued by President William 
A. Law. Contingency reserves, or sur- 
plus, maintained for mortality and asset 
fluctuation and other contingencies, were 
increased to $27,713,480. Total receipts 
were $107,343,150, and total payments to 
policyholders were nearly $71,000,000. 

The company had $2,008,947,312 of in- 
surance in force at the close of 1932, 
under 510,652 policies. During the year 
44921 policies were issued and paid for, 
their total being $163,081,151. President 
Law points out that the new insurance, 
while not so large as in 1931, was never- 
theless large in volume, indicating that 
in spite of the depression there is still 
available a great reservoir of money for 
safe investment and for the protective 
functions of life insurance. 

Policy loans now outstanding, which 
are fully secured, total $117,814,539. Since 
organization of the company in 184/, 
$838,854,013 has been paid to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries, for death claims, 
matured endowments and annuities, for 
disability waiver of premiums and 
monthly annuity payments, surrender 
values, and for returns of surplus de- 
rived from savings in expenses and mor- 
tality and excess interest earnings. 





Cc. C. HERRICK INTERVIEWED 





Newark Sunday Call Prints Interesting 
Story of Ninety-Year-Old Agent; 
Views on Retirement 
Last Sunday’s Newark Sunday Call 
features an interesting story about 
Charles C. Herrick, veteran life agent 
who is associated with the Van Vliet & 
Keer Agency of the Prudential in New- 
ark. In his ninetieth year, Mr. Herrick 
is described as “probably the oldest ac- 
tive life insurance underwriter in the 

United States.” 

“The greatest mistake that a man can 
make is to retire,” the Newark veteran 
says. “I do not mean that a man should 
not take a vacation, perhaps a long one 
if he feels like it and has the money, 
or that he should continue to run a loco- 
motive or an auto when age takes away 
a certain physical capacity or mental 
alertness. But many men are engaged 
in professions or other lines of work in 
which retirement means speedily debili- 
tation by rust. I have watched them 
come and go in Newark, and I know 
whereof I speak.” 





BANKERS NATL. CONVENTION 


Leading Producers of Company to 
Gather February 20 in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

An interesting program has been ar- 
ranged for the 1933 convention of the 
Master Producers Club of the Bankers 
National Life of New Jersey. The 
meeting will be held during the week of 
February 20 at the Vinoy Park Hotel, 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

President Ralph R. Lounsbury and 
Superintendent of Agencies William J. 
Sieger will head the delegation from the 
home office. Harry J. Baker of Revere, 
Mass., president of the 1933 club, lead- 
Ing producer of the company, ‘will open 
the meeting. 








SECURITY WIS. APPOINTMENT 
Ray H. Collins has been appointed as- 


_ state manager in Wésconsin for 
the Security Mutual. He has been as- 
Sociated with the Penn Mutual in Madi- 


Son for the last few years. 


President F. A. Howland 
Reviews 1932 Business 


ANNUITIES 





TREND TOWARD 


President of National Life of Vt. with 
Company irty Years; 
Assets Increase 








The National Life of Vermont showed 
in its operations during 1932 an increase 
in new life insurance premiums and an- 
nuities of 12.8% while total premium and 
annuity income decreased but 2.5%; the 
insurance and annuity reserves for the 
protection of policyholders increased 
$2,506,000; the companies assets were 
larger by $3,648,000 according to the re- 
port made last week to the directors by 
President Fred A. Howland. Assets at 
the close of the year amounted to $148,- 
156,000. 

At the annual election also held in con- 
nection with the meeting President How- 
land was reelected to that office on his 
thirtieth anniversary with the company. 
All other officers were also reelected. 

This was the eighty-third annual meet- 
ing of the company and showed substan- 


tial progress in many directions in spite 
of the effects of continued depression as 
reflected in a small decrease in the 
amount of new business, insurance’ in 
force, and increases in policy. loans. 
There was, however, an actual decrease 
at the close of the year in the amount 
of loans outstanding as of November 30. 

The company has set up a contingency 
reserve of $1,000,000. The company’s 
rate of mortality was favorable, the ra- 
tio of actual to expected being 60.51% 
as against 60.91% in the previous year. 
The premium income exceeded $18,650,- 
000 and the total income amounted to 


$28,858,000. 





JOINS NEW YORK LIFE BOARD 
Robert E.. Dowling, president of the 
City Investing Co. of New York City, 
has beén‘elected to the board of direc- 


tors of the New York Life to fill the 
vacancy on the board caused by the 
death of Darwin P. Kingsley. 





YOUNG & CAPPS’ GAIN 
The Young & Capps Agency of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life in New York staged 
a 47% increase in business in January, 
1933, over that of the same month last 
year. 









































Sometime ago we said 


by any outsider. 


previous year. 


ished reputation. 


G. L. SEGER 


Vice President 
Kansas City 





OUR ONLY BUSINESS 


CONSERVATION AND RECLAMATION 


We now reiterate that fact and further stress: 


We have no connection with any life insurance company or 
other financial institution except for the conservation and recla- 
mation of life insurance along legitimate lines. 


We do not own or control any stock or any other interest in 
any life insurance organization nor are we owned nor controlled 


We do not indulge in any activities contemplating mergers, 
reinsurances, or consolidations of life insurance companies until 
after all legal arrangements have been completed. 


We do not have "legal" services to offer, but have for 32 
years conserved only Legal Reserve Life Insurance. 

No company has, to our knowledge, become involved in litiga- 
tion or investigation as a result of association with us. 

We secure through our own efforts and conduct our own busi- 
ness in a fashion which redounds to the credit of our clients. 
We thank them for their support which has enabled us to 
conserve over 75%, more insurance last year than we did in the 


We are proud of our accomplishments and pledge the 
insurance fraternity to continue to maintain our unblem- 


THe Otis Hann COMPANY, Inc. 


“Lire InsuRANCE SERVICE” 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


JACK ROBERTS HANN 
President 
F. H. LANDECK 


Vice President and Field 
Manager 


Pp. L. SKOGLUND 


Eastern Manager 
New York 



































E Buffalo Wisdom 




















R. C. COULTER 


R. C. Coulter, Buffalo agent of the 
Travelers and associated with the C. S. 
Elliott Co. in Buffalo, has been widely 
quoted among insurance people because 
of a remark he made to a Travelers ex- 
ecutive recently. It was this: “I can- 
not afford not to live up to my own ex- 
pectations now, because if I don’t hurry 
this depression will be over and likewise 
my opportunity.” 





Great-West Sets Up Large 
Reserves; Strong Statement 


The annual statement of the Great- 
West Life of Winnipeg presents many 
strong features. Out of earnings of $2,- 
795,000 the company appropriated $2,000,- 
000 to write down ledger and other as- 
sets, $500,000 was added to contingency 
reserve and the balance of nearly $300,000 
went to increase surplus. The contin- 
gency reserve and surplus now amount to 
more than $5,000,000. 

The Great-West Life had total assets 
at the close of the year of $135,738,000 
The business in force was $580,536,000 
and the surplus, contingency reserve and 
capital together exceed $6,000,000. The 
new business written by the company 
last year was $46,653,000 and the total 
income exceeded $27,533,000. 

The company’s rate of mortality is fa- 
vorable and has been remarkably uniform 
varying not more than two points during 
the past five years. The company con- 
tinues to allow 5% interest on policy 
proceeds and other funds left with the 
company. New investments during the 
year were largely in Dominion of Canada 
bonds. Its bonds now constitute 34% 
of the assets with city mortgages next 
at 23% and farm mortgages at 18%. 
Policy loans are 22% of the assets. 





TWO TENNIS CHAMPIONS 

The Mutual Benefit Life has two ten- 
nis champions in Miss Helen Jones and 
Kenneth Patton, home office employes. 
Miss Jones won the women’s singles 
championship, and Mr. Jones the men’s 
tourney, in the Newark Banking and 
Insurance League. They were presented 
with silver cups by Vice-President E. E. 
Rhodes last week. 





CHARLES M. BISCAY TO SPEAK 

Charles M. Biscay, advertising manager 
of the Western and Southern Life, has 
been invited to address the Central Ohio 
Sales Congress March 2 in Columbus 
on the subject, “The Life Insurance Man 
of the Future.” 





BIG INDUSTRIAL GAINS 
The Industrial writings of the Home 
Life of America for 1932 totalled $22,- 
984,692, or $7,494,902 in excess of those 
of 1931. New Ordinary writings fell off 
considerably from the previous year. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS | 





i. 





re : Pat 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effictency 


The burden im- 
Selling posed on _ estates 
$100,000 for under the new sched- 


Tax Coverage ule of _ inheritance 


taxes is causing 
many men of wealth to study seriously 
the problems involved and to consider 
what steps to take to protect heirs. The 
Connecticut General Bulletin cites a case 
which one of that company’s agents re- 


cently closed for $100,000, with premium 


of nearly $6,400, the insurance being 
taken for tax purposes. 
The applicant, reputed to be worth at 


least $4,000,000 even 
had become well aware of 


at today’s prices, 
the loss the 
estate might suffer unless liquid cash 
were available to pay death duties, ad- 
ministration costs, etc. He was inter- 
ested in insurance as a means of supply- 
ing the cash but had been advised by 
a tax expert that if his wife took out 
the insurance and paid the premiums, 
she would have to pay an income tax on 
the difference between what she received 
at his death and what she had paid in 
premiums. The legal department’s 
opinion that no such income tax would 
be assessed against the wife removed 
this obstacle to the close and within a 
few days application with substantial 
binder was secured. 

In event of the death of the bene- 
ficiary before that of the insured an 
amendment provides that the insured 
becomes sole owner of the insurance. 


* * * 
It’s the little 
Easily things, the obvious 
Overlooked ones, easily over- 


But Important looked and neglected, 
that prevent many a 
sale of life insurance. For instance, the 
agent may unthinkingly make a haphaz- 
ard approach, even though he has pre- 
viously prepared a carefully planned 
sales talk. He may fail to impress the 
secretary (who may happen to have a 
lot of influence with the boss). Or, once 
in the presence, he may lead off with a 
vague or stereotyped first sentence, not 
having had any such intention. Expe- 
rienced writers well know that the open- 
ing sentence so often steers the inter- 
view into either the right or wrong di- 
rection. 

Another mistake frequently made by 
agents, easily rectified, is that of over- 
talking during the interview. R. C. Bor- 
den, professor of public speaking at New 
York University, who has spent much 





time studying sales psychology, calls this 
one of the most fatal errors of sales- 
men. Unconsciously they let themselves 
do most of the talking and fail to give 
their prospects an opportunity to air 
their views. Rather, they had better ask 
questions and sit back and develop some 
constructive suggestions after getting an 
insight into the thoughts that are run- 
ning through their prospect’s minds. 


* * x 

Fred Williams, a 
How to Lincoln National 
Stage a agent of Greenville, 


50% Increase Ohio, who reported 
an increase in busi- 
ness in 1932 over 1931 of more than 50%, 
was asked how he did it when he visited 
the home office in Fort Wayne recently. 
Williams replied: 

“T left my car at home. Using my 
car, I found myself rushing from one 
point to another. Now I solicit on foot, 
take more time with my prospects, see 
more people in a concentrated territory, 
and write more business.” 

a 


Many wealthy men 


Not who have the reputa- 
So tion of being “broke” 
“Broke” these days are actu- 


ally only “bent,” and 
are capable of adding to their insurance 
if the proposition is well enough pre- 
sented, according to Stanley H. Gettis of 
Washington, D. C., the leading producer 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life for 1932. In 
the Fidelity Field Man he says: 

“Of course, there is the type of pros- 
pect who will plead his inability to pay 
for insurance or to increase his insur- 
ance when as a matter of fact, his earn- 
ing power justifies more insurance and 
in cases of this sort the successful agent 
is able, through expending a little time 
and effort, to gain the confidence of his 
prospect and succeed in convincing him 
that it is his duty to readjust his budget 
and set aside a little larger share of his 
earnings for his insurance program. 

“During the past three years many 
men with the reputation of being wealthy 
in their community are no longer classi- 
fied as such. However, many of these men 
are far from being ‘broke’ and I have 
found that while these men are not easily 
sold under present conditions, there are 
exceptions. I am referring to a definite 
case of a man in our city who had the 
reputation of being worth millions of dol- 
lars before the crash in 1929 and who 
rumor had it, was completely ‘broke.’ 
Nevertheless, he applied for $100,000 of 
insurance with a premium of nearly 
$4,500.” 





There are no policies better adapted 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 


to the public need than those issued by 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK— PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 











NONE BETTER 





Michigan and Indiana. 





OPPORTUNITY 


Opportunity for General Agents means a chance to make a good 
living now and build for a future that will be secured. 


Our General Agent’s contract offers this opportunity. 


We especially invite correspondence with experienced life men 
in the following territory —- Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








FAMILY INCOME CHANGE 





Home Life No Longer Issues Single 
Policy for Special Provision 
But Attaches Rider 

The Home Life of New York is now 
issuing a rider for the Family Income 
benefit for attachment to any of the reg- 
ular policies other than Term, instead of 
the single policy formerly issued. 

The new rider is issued in three dif- 
ferent forms, giving twenty, fifteen or 
ten year Family Income periods, as pre- 
ferred by policyholders. The small ad- 
ditional premium to be added to the reg- 
ular premium for the addition of the 
Family Income rider is not payable for 
the entire period of special income, but 
is payable for sixteen years in the case 
of the twenty year plan; twelve years 
in the case of the fifteen year plan and 
eight years on the ten year plan. In 
event of the insured’s death prior to the 
end of the family income period selected, 
the guarantee of family income of 12% 
per annum is payable monthly to the 
end of the family income period, at which 
time the face amount becomes payable 
in full. If the insured lives to the end 
of the family income period, the policy 
reverts to the regular form at that time. 
The guaranteed values under the regu- 
lar policy to which this benefit is at- 
tached are not affected by the addition 
of the rider. 


NEW YORK ASSN. DINNER 

Next Tuesday’s dinner-meeting of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City will have as guest speakers 
Griffin M. Lovelace, second vice-presi- 
dent, New York Life, and John T. Mad- 
den, dean, New York University School 
of Commerce, Accounts ‘and Finance. 





Mr. Lovelace’s subject will be “Your 
Business Asks for Thought;” Dean 
Madden’s—“Whither America?” Enter- 


tainment will be furnished by the Little 
Caruso quartet. 


47 TAKE C.L.U. COURSE 

The C.L.U. Review Course, which re- 
cently opened at New York University 
under the direction of James Elton 
Bragg, new manager for the Guardian 
Life, has drawn forty-seven registrants, 
twenty-seven of whom are taking the 
full course for the degree. 





MONARCH LIFE’S REPORT 


Total Admitted Assets Now Up to 
$2,730,954; Gross Income for 1932 
Was $3,158,084 

The Monarch Life of Springfield, 
Mass., reported total admitted assets of 
$2,730,954 at the close of 1932 as com- 
pared with $2,564,773 the year previous. 
Its capital stood at $445,600 and surplus 
at $314,550, making a surplus to policy- 
holders of $760,150. Total reserves and 
surplus to policyholders amounted to 
$2,184,685. 

The gross income of the company for 
the past year was $3,158,084 of which 
$2,535,002 represented accident premiums 
and $492,405 life premiums. Disburse- 
ments totaled $3,013,593 making an ex- 
cess of income over disbursements of 
$144,491. Under liabilities the company 
showed unearned premium reserve of 
$395,800, policyholders’ reserves to ma- 
ture life policy contracts of $871,076, a 
special reserve of $123,000 for the pro- 
tection of holders of non-cancellable ac- 
cident and health contracts, and reserves 
of $34,658 for supplementary contracts 
and dividends to life policyholders. 

Since organization the Monarch Life 
has made total payments to policyhold- 
ers of $11,468,445. 








CLEVELAND MANAGER RETIRES 

Harold Pearce, who has been manager 
for the Guardian Life in Cleveland for 
the past sixteen years, has retired from 
active service because of poor health. Mr. 
Pearce was an active figure in the Cleve- 
land Life Underwriters Association and 
served as first chairman of the Life Un- 
derwriters and Trust Officers Club of the 
city. 





F. S. DOREMUS ANNIVERSARY 

The dean of Guardian Life managers, 
Frederic S. Doremus of New York, ‘has 
completed fifty years of service with the 
company. He has been manager for 
forty-five years, 





GORDON AGENCY MOVES 
The John J. Gordon Agency of the 
Home Life in New York City has moved 
from 107 William Street to the 14th 
floor of the company’s home office build- 
ing at 256 Broadway. 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





Uptown 


122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2-2627 
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Fraternity Supporting 
Life Insurance Week 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE NAMED 





Chairman Holderness Says Advance Sup- 
t Indicates Unquestioned Suc- 
cess; Canadians Cooperating 





The active support which is being 


given the preparations for Financial In- 
dependence Week, to be observed by the 
life insurance business April 17-22, will 
nsure its unquestioned success, accord- 
ing to H. M. Holderness, vice-president 

{ the Connecticut Mutual, who is chair- 
man of the committee arranging the 
event. Sponsored by the Association of 
Life Agency Officers, the committee is 
being assisted by members of the Life 
Oficers of Canada, the National Asso- 
‘ation of Life Underwriters, and the 
Life) Advertising Conference. 

Chairman Holderness has announced 
that the advisory committee on Finan- 
cial Independence Week will include the 
following : 

H. E. Aldrich, -Equitable Life of Iowa; H. H. 
Armstrong, Travelers; Joseph C. Behan, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; Daniel Boone, Midland Life; 
Albert G. Borden, Equitable of U. S.; Pp. 
Brigham, National of Vermont; George H. 
Chace, Prudential; Jerome Clark, Union Cen- 
tral; S. F. Claybaugh, Protective Life; H. J. 
Cummings, Minnesota Mutual; L. J. Dougherty, 
Guaranty Life; James A. Fulton, Home Life; 
W. T. Grant, Business Men’s Assurance; William 
H. Harrison, Atlantic Life; George L. Hunt, 
New England Mutual; D. Gordon Hunter, 
Phoenix Mutual: Stephen Ireland, State Mutual; 
W. W. Jaeger, Bankers Life of Iowa; L. Seton 
Lindsay, New York Life; M. Albert Linton, 
Provident Mutual; D. C. MacEwen, Pacific Mu- 
tual; James A. McLain, Guardian Life; H. W. 
Manning, Great West Life: A. V. Mozingo, 
Volunteer State; Henry E. North, Metropolitan; 
Charles H. Parsons, Northwestern Mutual; 
Julian Price, Jefferson Standard; George K. 
Sargent, Mutual Life; W. C. Schuppel, Oregon 
Mutual; Harry L. Seay, Southland Life: W. T. 
Shepard, Lincoln National; Edward G. Simmons, 
Pan-American Life; H. M. Moore, Sun Life; 
E. B. Stevenson, National Life & Accident; John 
A. Stevenson, Penn Mutual; Frank H. Sykes, 
Fidelity Mutual; Oliver Thurman, Mutual Bene- 
ft; Walter E. Webb. National Life of U. S.; 
F. B. Wilde, Connecticut General. 

The Canadian Committee consists of: C. D. 
Devlin, Confederation Life; J. J. Murray, Do- 
— Life; and A. Gordon Ramsay, Canada 
ife. 





British Society May Pay Out 
Industrial Profits, Says Court 
_In a recent decision in the Chancery 
Court at London the Wesleyan & Gen- 
eral Assurance Society of Birmingham, 
England, won a decision which permits 
it to distribute profits on its industrial 
business. 

After the society had distributed con- 
siderable profits over several years from 
its industrial department, the Industrial 
Assurance Commissioner raised a ques- 
tion of the legality of the action and or- 
dered that $306,665 which had been trans- 
ferred should be returned to the indus- 
trial assurance department. The society 
declined to comply and proceedings were 
started. 

Justice Luxmoore said the object of the 
Insurance Companies Act, 1909, was not 
to prevent assurance companies from dis- 
tributing profits but to safeguard the in- 
terests of policyholders. He held that on 
a4 true construction of the act there was 
nothing to prevent the distribution by 
the society to its members of such part 
of the surplus of the Industrial Life As- 
surance Fund as it might determine. 

“I cannot uphold the Industrial Assur- 
ance Commissioner’s direction,” Justice 
Luxmoore concluded. “The society is un- 
der no obligation to comply with it.” 





_TO READJUST ITS AFFAIRS 
The appointment of Arthur C. Pearson, 
‘hairman of the board of the United 
Business Publishers, Inc., as receiver for 
that corporation indicates that its sub- 
Sidiaries will be continued without inter- 
Tuption. United Business Publishers, 
Inc, is a holding company. One of the 
Papers in the chain is The Spectator. 
he duration of the receivership will de- 
Pend upon the time necessary to readjust 
the financial structure of the holding 
company, 


ch 


Brokerage Men Urged To 
Cultivate New Agents 


MANY NEED PROPER COUNSEL 





Lawrence E. Simon Talks To New York 
Supervisors; Association To Have 
Executive Committee 





Offering plenty of constructive criti- 
cism on the job of soliciting for broker- 
age business, Lawrence E. Simon, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual general agent in New 
York, one of the country’s leading pro- 
ducers, held the close attention .of the 
members of the Life Supervisors Asso- 
ciation of New York who met Tuesday 
for luncheon at the Planters Restaurant. 

3rokerage men should make it a point 
to contact the newer agents in the busi- 
ness, Mr. Simon declared. Many of the 
newer producers are getting results to- 
day while some successes of former 
years are failing. They oftentimes badly 
need the advice of an informed broker- 
age solicitor who can save them a lot of 
time and trouble if available. 

The necessity of supervisors keeping 
in close touch with all of their contacts 
was also emphasized. If they only show 
up on rare occasions, when, for instance, 
they know that a big line is being placed, 


they can hardly expect to get a hearty 
reception and be invited to participate in 
the handling of the line, Mr. Simon said. 
Rather, they should build up such con- 
tacts that they are immediately thought 
of when the business is there. 
Supervisors should, moreover, contin- 
ued the speaker, be close-mouthed on 
proper occasion. If they talk too freely, 
they are bound to endanger contacts and 
make for bad feeling. They also would 
do well to watch out that they don’t 
make a lot of rash promises, Mr. Simon 
said. There is no easier way of jeopard- 
izing a case. Instead, brokerage men 
should work constantly to cement good 
relations, should co-operate to the ut- 
most with both the manager and agents 
they are dealing with. If the supervisor 
knows, for instance. that additional med- 
ical data is needed in a case which is 
pending, Mr. Simon said, he should im- 
mediately let the agent handling the case 
know and not attempt to handle the de- 
tails himself unless so requested. 
Philip F. Hodes, president of the as- 
sociation, who took charge of the meet- 
ing, suggested that it might be a good 
idea for the association to have an exec- 
utive committee composed of past presi- 
dents, to iron out problems which arise 
from time to time. A resolution to such 
an effect was passed, with the provision 
that the number should not exceed five. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, Presiden: 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 


Cc. L. U’S TO HEAR LUTHER 
K. A. Luther, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life, who leaves that post the end 
of February to become joint general 
agent with R. H. Keffer in New York, 
will address the New York City C. L. U. 
Chapter next Tuesday noon at the West- 
ern Universities Club. A large attend- 

ance is expected to greet Mr. Luther. 


ALFRED C. WHITE DIES 
Alfred C. White, a district manager 
for the John Hancock in New York for 
many vears, died last week. He was as- 
sociated with the company for nearly 
forty-four years. 





HYDE TALKS IN PHILADELPHIA 

3en Hyde, Penn Mutual general agent 
in New York, gave a talk on agency 
management last Friday before the com- 
pany’s agency-building school in session 
at the home office in Philadelphia. 





























PLANNED 
LIFE INSURANCE SELLING— 


Wise Planning plus Intelligent Action equals Leadership in life 


insurance selling. 


For men of vision and persistence, who follow a well-planned course 


of action, the life insurance field holds abundant opportunity. 


The Missouri State Life, through its attractive policy forms, mod- 
ern, effective sales helps and friendly Home Office cooperation, 
provides a dependable foundation upon which to plan and build a 


highly profitable business. 


A Good Company to Represent 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


Saint Louis 


 Life—Accident & Health— Group and Salary Savings 
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VAN SCHAICK’S LEGISLATIVE 
REPORT 

Insurance Superintendent Van Schaick 
of New York has 
attention to 
the State 
report to the legislature which was sub- 
mitted to the Assembly and Senate on 
Monday of this week. Some of the In- 
surance Department suggestions are not 


devoted considerable 


proposals for changes in 


insurance law in his annual 


new, having been offered before but not 
acted upon favorably, while others ap- 
pear for the first time, resulting from 
situations which came before the De- 
1932. 

again the Superintendent asks 
that Section 16 of the New York insur- 
] amended to restrict the in- 


law be 
70% of the 


partment during 


Once 


ance 
vestment of unearned pre- 
mium and loss reserve funds of fire, cas- 
ualty and other non-life companies to the 
securities now prescribed for the mini- 
mum capital investments of such com- 
panies and for the investment of life 
companies. This attempt to compel more 
conservative investments on the part of 
non-life companies has not in the past 
met with the approval of the majority 
of stock insurance companies affected. 


\nother proposal would prohibit insur- 


ance companies in the future from in- 
vesting in affiliates. 
Recognizing the very harmful effect 


which the spreading of malicious and un- 
founded rumors about companies’ finan- 
cial conditions has the Department seeks 
an amendment to the penal code to af- 
ford the same protection to insurance 
companies as banks in this state now 
enjoy. 

The Superintendent asks that a section 
be added to the insurance law permit- 
ting him to adopt and promulgate meth- 
ods and standards for the valuation of 
assets which in the exercise of his judg- 
best interest of the 


ment promote the 


people of the state. This power to adopt 
standards for the valuation of securities 
other than stock exchange quotations of 
a particular day has been recognized for 
years by practice and supported by an 
opinion of the attorney general but no 
books defi- 
this right to the Insur- 


ance Department 


law is now on the statute 


nitely granting 


\s the New York Court of Appeals 
has held that the Insurance Department 
does not have the right to assess and 


impose penalties for violations of the in- 


surance laws resulting from unlawful 


practices the Superintendent asks that 
Section 141 be 


such powers 


amended to grant him 
Another change suggested 


would limit the amount of dividends that 





at the post office of New 


York City under the act 


may be paid by casualty and surety com- 
There is already a legal limita- 
that 


panies. 
tion on the amount of dividends 
may be paid by fire companies. 
The strong position of the life com- 
panies as shown in their annual state- 
ments to the New York De- 


partment was pointed out by Superin- 


Insurance 


tendent Van Schaick in his report. Com- 


menting on their large resources and 
liquidity Superintendent Van Schaick 
said: “The 1931 statements of life com- 


panies doing business in this state in- 
dicated that the total interest and pre- 
imum income exceeded cash disburse- 
ments including policy loans by approx- 
imately 15%. On June 30, 1932, the total 
loans outstanding by life companies ad- 
mitted to do business in this 
amounted to $4,258,502 in contrast to to- 
tal admitted $17,000,000,000. 


Ample liquidity to meet unusual demands 


state 
assets of 


without resort to unusual measures is a 
characteristic of present day life insur- 
ance. Sales of 
sacrifice have been negligible. 
the exceptional demand for policy loans 


securities at a loss or 


Despite 
and application for surrender values 
there has but little resort to the 


secondary cash resources of life compa- 


been 


nies represented by large investments in 
government bonds.” 


Invited By Senate 
The U. S. Senate Finance Commit- 
tee has invited a number of promi- 
nent persons to appear before the 
committee and give their views and 
suggestions on _ possible legislative 
remedies for the present depression. 
Among the insurance men invited 
were Frederick H. Ecker, president, 
Metropolitan Life; Edward D. Duf- | 
field, president, Prudential; + 
| 

| 





\. Buckner, president, New York 
Life; Thomas I. Parkinson, president, 
Equitable Society; and David F. 
Houston, president, Mutual Life. 





John O’Grady, who has been made 
president of the Hundred Thousand Club 
of the Great-West Life, came to Canada 
from South Africa in 1913. He joined 
the production forces of the Great-West 
Life and since 1915 has been a member 
of its Hundred Thousand Club. 

* * * 

Edwin Starkey, vice-president Mid- 
Continent Life, is being honored by 
agents of that company in a special cam- 
paign for February. It is being based 
on the land rush which was made in 
1899 for homesteads in Oklahoma when 
certain lands were opened to the public. 
The slogan is “Win Yourself a Home- 
stead with Life Insurance Applications.” 

¢ © @ 


F. W. Pascoe-Rutter, governor of the 
London & Lancashire, has arrived in 
South Africa. 





The Human Side of Insurance 








PARKINSON 


THOMAS I. 


Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, was 
a visitor at Warm Springs, Ga., last week 
in consultation with President-elect 
Roosevelt. The New York Times corre- 
spondent said that Mr. Parkinson pre- 
sented certain objections to the bank- 
ruptcy bill pending in Congress on the 
ground that it did not properly safe- 
guard the rights of holders of first mort- 
gages. The Times says Mr. Parkinson 
informed Mr. Roosevelt that he feared 
that if the bill should become a law, and 
the rights of the holders of senior mort- 
gages should be jeopardized or restricted, 
individuals and corporations might in the 
future find it difficult to borrow money 
at low interest rates and that he believed 
the effect on the future should be re- 
garded in consideration of the bill. 

x * x 


R. Hitchcock, who for some years has 
been in the fire, casualty and life insur- 
ance business at Bloomington, Ind., has 
been appointed assistant adjutant gen- 
eral of Indiana by the incoming governor, 
who also lives in Bloomington. Mr. 
Hitchcock is a captain in the National 
Guard and is secretary of the Indiana 
National Guard Association. He was on 
the Mexican border in 1916 and when the 
World War called for troops he was a 
first sergeant in the 152nd infantry. He 
was commissioned a second lieutenant in 
1918 and assigned to the officers’ training 
school at Camp Gordon, Ga. After the 
war he traveled a year in Europe and 
for three years was in the insurance bus- 
iness at Winchester, Ind., going then to 
Bloomington. 

* * * 


W. M. Horner, who for some years 
was one of the most active members of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, was a well-known writer on in- 
surance topics, and who for a time left 
the insurance business, is now manager 
of sales promotion of the Frank E. 
McMullen agency of the Massachusetts 
Mutual, Los Angeles. 

 * & 


John J. Berry, well known insurance 
and real estate man of Newark, N. J., 
will preside and give a short address at 
the monthly meeting of the New Jersey 
Association of Real Estate Boards which 
will be held this evening at the Molly 
Pitcher Hotel, Red Bank, N. J. Mr. 
Berry is president of the state asso- 
ciation, 

oe 6 

Max J. Hancel of the 
Agency, managers of the Continental 
American Life, 120 Broadway, New 
York, is at Miami Beach, Florida, with 
a party of friends for a stay of about 
three weeks. 


Hancel-Lauer 





John V. Fothergill, agency superintend- 
ent of the London & Lancashire, jn 
charge of the automobile and inland ma- 
rine departments of the company, on 
Monday celebrated the fortieth anniver- 
sary of his entry into the London & 
Lancashire’s service. He has for many 
years been outstanding among the auto- 
mobile underwriters in the United States 
and, notwithstanding a serious physical 
handicap, has maintained a reputation as 
one of the ablest underwriters in the 
business. He has also occupied important 
committee positions with the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Association, 
In addition to his position with the fire 
companies of the group, Mr. Fothergill 
is also vice-president of the London & 
Lancashire Indemnity, having been ap- 
pointed to that position in December, 
1926. Mr. Fothergill was guest of honor 
at a dinner held to celebrate the event 
at the Wampanoag Country Club in 
West Hartford, at which function a pres- 
entation was made to him by his col- 
leagues with the London & Lancashire 
organization. At the same _ function 
honor was paid to Andrew Twaddle, gen- 
eral adjuster of the group, who completed 
forty years’ service with the organiza- 
tion on November 15 last. A_presenta- 
tion was also made to Mr. Twaddle by 
his colleagues. . 


* * * 
V. I. G. Petersen of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association has re- 


turned to New York from China by way 
of the Philippine Islands, the Dutch East 
Indies, India and Europe. He spent 
three and a half years in China in charge 
of the marine operations of the A.F.LA. 
and during his stay in the Far East the 
Association extended its branch organi- 
zation including the opening of sub- 
branches in Canton and Tientsin. On his 
trip back to New York Mr. Petersen 
spent considerable time with the branch 
managers and agents of the A.F.I.A. in 
the Philippines, Dutch East Indies, India, 
Straits Settlements, Egypt, France and 
England. Before joining the American 
Foreign Insurance Association Mr. Pe- 
tersen was with the National Fire of 
Hartford as assistant secretary, in which 
position he went to Shanghai to investi- 
gate marine conditions in the Far East. 
He left the National Fire in 1929 to as- 
sume charge of the marine operations of 
the A.F.LA. in that territory. 
- = se 
Sinclair T. Skirrow, assistant secretary 
and manager of the New York City de- 
partment of the Great American, this 
month completes twenty-five years of 
service with the company. In honor of 
the anniversary the staff of the local 
department gave Mr. Skirrow a dinner 
last week. He joined the Great Ameri- 
can in 1908 as an office boy and has 
served in several important posts before 
being named to his present position last 
year. 
es s 
C. O. Bray, Indianapolis, state agent 
of the Hartford Fire, was elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Federation of In- 
diana at the midyear meeting of the In- 
diana Association of Insurance Agents 
in Indianapolis. Mr. Bray also received 
another honor from his associates, the 
award of the Chandler trophy given each 
vear to the Indiana insurance man who 
has contributed most to his profession 
the previous year. 
“ae wee 
R. R. Rogers, assistant secretary of 
the Prudential, was one of the men fea- 
tured by the magazine Fortune, current 
issue, in connection with articles it ran 
on the subject of domestic allotment. He 
was a member of the pioneer domestic 
allotment committee. 
* * * 


Henry Swift Ives, special counsel for 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, is spending a short time 


Oklahoma Citv. 
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Wm. BroSmith in Good Health and 
Spirits 
One of the pleasures of going to Hart- 
ford is to have a visit with William Bro- 
Smith, veteran vice-president and general 
counsel of the Travelers. Despite various 
hospital experiences and other battles for 
health Mr. BroSmith continues on the 
job and apparently is in as good spirits as 
ever. He looked in good health when I 
saw him at the Davis-Page wedding in 
Hartford last week. 
* & * 


The New Paper of the New York 
Brokers 

Jecause the Insurance Brokers’ Asso- 
cation of New York has gone into the 
newspaper publishing business and has 
gotten out its first number there are 
many executives who think that insur- 
ance newspapers never die but new ones 
are always being born. The general 
opinion is that there are fifty or sixty 
insurance newspapers—or so-called insur- 
ance “newspapers’”—and that like influ- 
enza they will always, be with us. 

Not so. Recently, while in the office 
of an insurance executive who boasts a 
library I picked up an old copy of the 
Annual Cyclopedia of Insurance in the 
United States, which book was first got- 
ten out by the late H. R. Hayden in 
1891, and is now published at 206 Broad- 
way, the editors being G. Reid Mackay 
and Professor S. B. Ackerman. That 
edition contained the names of all the 
insurance periodicals from the beginning 
and consisted of several pages of 6 point 
type. It was one of the largest business 
graveyards I have yet encountered, stud- 
ded with names of papers once influential 
and now even the names of many of 
them are forgotten. I then looked at a 
more recent copy of the Annual Cyclo- 
pedia of Insurance and noted that at the 
present time there are at least forty-five 
insurance publications now issued, but 
copies of some of these I have not seen 
m some time. There are at least six of 
then which do not reach my desk al- 
though at one time they were regular vis- 
tors. I do not intend to print the names 
of the six for fear of getting an indig- 
nant letter from a publisher saying he is 
still “coming out,” although maybe in- 
termittently. I do recall having seen one 
of the six, dated October, 1931, and con- 
taining addresses and speeches delivered 
some months before by their authors. I 
haven't any doubt that it can be proved 
that some of these papers make an occa- 
sional appearance; say a few times a 
year, 

As for the new paper of the New York 
brokers I am going to reserve opinion 
about it until after it has appeared five 
Or SIX times, as then, and then only, will 
It be possible correctly to gauge it. 

I note that in the first edition the 
statement is made that “controversial 
Subjects” will be discussed. Time will 
tell. My own opinion is that the big 
news of the insurance brokerage world 
will not be published by the brokers in 
their organ or by any other insurance 
Paper. The reason for holding such an 

















opinion is that real news in the broker- 
age world has to do with individual lines, 
and if the brokers’ organ starts talking 
about them, their rates, their rules, their 
forms, their manipulations, their drama, 
their migrations from one office to an- 
other, the editor of the paper, W. War- 
ren Ellis, will be in such hot water that 
he will either have to stop publishing 
such items or risk breaking up the asso- 
ciation. 

At various times insurance newspapers 
have tried to run a_ brokers’ column 
printing the low-down, but without suc- 
cess. One of these papers is The East- 
ern Underwriter. It soon found that if 
it printed that a risk with a very large 
premium—such as a_ railroad—changed 
brokerage (that is, went from one brok- 
erage concern to another) there was al- 
most a riot. The reporters of the paper 
were greeted in brokerage offices as in- 
terlopers, as turning in news that was 
none of the newspaper’s business; as 
trouble makers. It soon became obvious 
to the editors that Brokerage Concern A 
does not want it printed in a newspaper 
that it has lost a $100,000 premium risk 
to Brokerage Concern B, nor does Brok- 
erage Concern B want it printed that it 
has captured such a line. The loss of a 
very large account sometimes puts a 
brokerage office out of the running; may 
even cause the office to close its doors, 
and that is what happened when the 
Hearst account a year ago or so went 
from a New York outfit to a friend of 
Hearst’s on the Coast—a newspaper pub- 
lisher, by the way, who is also in the 
insurance business. The brokerage outfit 
getting a fine new plum knows that if 
this fact is printed the competitors are 
tipped off; will keep track of the renewal 
date; will stage a big fight to get the 
account. 

Another thing which should be kept in 
mind is that the brokerage business is 
one of confidential relationships. Cer- 
tainly, clients do not want their insurance 
brokers making public facts about their 
coverage. At the present time in life 
insurance there is an agitation against 
publicity being given by companies or 
their representatives to amounts of in- 
surance carried by individuals; about the 
amounts of insurance paid to beneficia- 
ries. 

Then when it comes to publishing con- 
troversial matters the line will have to 
be drawn some place there as well be- 
cause one brokerage office will be on this 
side of the fence; another on that side 
of the fence; while both of the brokerage 
offices are friends of the brokers’ news- 
paper at the start of the controversy. 

As for taking an editorial stand on the 
broad question of the broker versus 
somebody else there is an existing paper 
in the field, has been for years, which 
has been doing that—The Insurance Ad- 
vocate—and a very fair job it has done; 
but despite the fact that, The Insurance 
Advocate is a confessed’ brokers’ paper 
the association has apparently either not 
been satisfied with The Insurance Advo- 
cate as a spokesman or wants to In- 
crease its income through the medium 


of collecting money for advertisements 
inserted by insurance companies. There 
were a number of advertisements in the 
first issue; the pressure of such an asso- 
ciation is not always easy to resist. 
Whether the brokers’ new paper will fill 
a niche that should be filled is not known 
yet, but one thing is certain: what the 
paper doesn’t print will be as closely 
scanned as what it does print. 

The following insurance organizations 
now publish periodicals: National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, National 
Association of Life Underwriters, Insur- 
ance Federation of America, Insurance 
Brokers Association of New York, and a 
number of state associations of insurance 
agents or insurance federations have oc- 
casionally printed publications for which 
they have solicited advertising from in- 
surance companies. These have been on 
the occasions of annual conventions. 

In the meantime, the leading insurance 
newspapers have not cut down on their 
correspondents or service, but continue 
to be journalistic leaders in a most dif- 
ficult and complicated field which they 
are serving probably better than any 
other class of business periodicals in the 
latter’s field of activities. Certainly there 
are no publications in the financial, rail- 
road or industrial world which have so 
many calls upon them for service and do 
that job so well as do the leaders in in- 
surance journalism. 

x: + « 


A New Law Firm 


A new law firm, the membership in 
which consists of four men who were 
former assistant United States Attorneys 
for the Southern District of New York, 
interested insurance men this week. The 
quartette consists of George J. Mintzer, 
Thomas J. Todarelli, Emanuel G. Kleid 
and Hubert T. Delany, and it will con- 
duct a general practice of the law under 
the firm name of George J. Mintzer at 30 
Pine Street, this city. 

Messrs. Mintzer and Todarelli are best 
known to insurance people. Mr. Mintzer, 
who was in charge of the criminal divi- 
sion of the office when Charles H. Tuttle 
was U. S. Attorney, had under his direc- 
tion the successful prosecution of a num- 
ber of important arson cases which re- 
sulted in the imprisonment of firebug 
gangs. The cases were largely presented 
by Mr. Todarelli, The manner in which 
this work was done by Messrs. Mintzer 
and Todarelli won the esteem and admi- 
ration of fire insurance executives and 
general adjusters. Mr. Kleid’s work was 
largely with bankruptcy proceedings and 
mail frauds. Mr. Delany prosecuted most 
of the naturalization cases. 

When Mr. Mintzer retired from the 
Government's service he joined the law 
firm of Jenks & Rogers. The other res- 
ignations from the U. S. Attorney’s office 
were more recent as Messrs. Todarelli, 
Kleid and Delany have been three of the 
most active assistants of U. S. Attorney 
Medalie. 


* * * 


Editor of the Independence Record 


Philip Meredith Allen of the P. M. 
Allen advertising agency, Philadelphia, is 
editor of the tabloid weekly which the 
Independence Indemnity is getting out, 
probably the country’s most unusual 
house organ. No one but a newspaper 
man of wide experience could get to- 
gether such a publication with its ingen- 
ious newspaper mechanism, and such an 
experience Phil Allen has had, as he has 
been reporter, copy reader, editorial 
writer and war correspondent, his papers 
being the Philadelphia Press, Public 
Ledger of that city and also the North 
American. At one time he wrote con- 
siderably for the Saturday Evening Post. 
Asked how he happened to get out the 
Independence house organ he said: 

“It started with Hansen month when 
I was called in by Gus Dette of the In- 
dependence. The order was for some- 
thing out of the ordinary. I used a lit- 
tle advertising psychology and freaked 
the newspaper make-up; and instead of 
the customary pep. stuff and hip-hip- 
hooray we decided to kid people and 
could do it, as we had a bunch of regular 
fellows to work with. Everybody likes a 


dash of humor and the Independence 
Record went over big. That is, every- 
body reads it in the audience for whom 
it was meant; and they all seem to like it. 
Of course, there’s been no end of fun in 
the job for me. Either you enjoy a thing 
like this thoroughly, or you can’t put it 
across. The response has been most 
gratifying. No advertising man had a 
more congenial, enthusiastic crowd with 
which to work.” 
e £ 's 


Entertain with Tricks of Magic 


The tendency of Americans to band 
themselves together in all sorts of asso 
ciations for either business or social rea- 
sons is well known. Recently I heard 
some interesting things about one such 
organization, one which the general pub- 
lic is little acquainted with—the Society 
of American Magicians. ; 

It surprised me, for instance, to learn 
that 60% of the national membership of 
this society are amateur magicians, men 
who are drawn from all walks of life. 
Millionaire capitalists, doctors, lawyers, 
as well as hotel waiters and others en- 
gaged in minor pursuits, pal around to- 
gether at the society’s meetings, forget- 
ting all about any inequalities which may 
exist on the outside. Annual conventions 
are held at which the members try to 
outdo each other in offering the cleverest 
tricks. I am told that sessions at these 
conventions oftentimes last throughout 
the night, and this despite the fact that 
seldom is any outside entertainment or 
other divertisement offered. The mem- 
bers, completely absorbed with their ad- 
ventures into the art of magic, become 
oblivious to everything else. 

One of the primary purposes of the 
Society of American Magicians is to ex- 
pose the “fakers”’—those who claim to 
perform magic for the benefit of man- 
mind. The legitimate magicians practice 
the art solely for entertainment reasons. 

Hendrick Willem Van Loon, the au- 
thor and.historian, is one of many widely 
known amateur magicians identified with 
the society. Fulton Oursler, editor of 
“Liberty,” also belongs. Oursler, incident- 
ally, recently completed a talking picture, 
“Now You See It,” a story about a ma- 
gician and escape artist who exposes fake 
spiritualism. This story is being pro- 
duced by RKO, with Adolph Menjou in 
the leading role suggested by the late 
Harry Houdini. Another member is 
Clark Allen, the man who arranged and 
staged the spectacular fireworks exhibi- 
tion, “The Last Days of Pompeii,” which 
ran at the Polo Grounds in New York 
last summer. 

I know quite a few insurance men who 
take a keen interest in the doings of the 
Society. In the New York chapter sev- 
eral brokers are particularly active. Ar- 
nold Belais of the McMillen Agency, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, has belonged 
for twenty years, has given many enter- 
tainments for charity. He has been in- 
terested, as have the other insurance 
men, solely, of course, as an amateur. 
Clarence T. Hubbard, Automobile Insur- 
ance Co., is another insurance man who 
has been quite an entertainer with magic 
and sleight-of-hand. 

The society’s membership runs to 800 
nationally, of which about 300 are in New 
York. Affiliations are maintained with 
similar organizations which functjon in 
other countries. The official bulletin of 
the society is “The Sphinx,” which has 
been published for nearly thirty years 

. * * 


Babe Didrikson in Vaudeville 
Babe Didrikson, who left the Employ 
ers Casualty of Texas for the world of 
professional athletics after she had cat 
ried off all the honors which a woman 
can at the Olympic Games, has again 
demonstrated her versatility by appeat 
ing in vaudeville. Her first appearance 
was at the Palace, Chicago, where she 
demonstrated that she had many accom 
plishments in addition to being the great 
est woman athlete in the world. Discuss 
ine her act the theatrical trade 
Variety said: 
“Miss Didrikson in full takes a te 
hurdles and performs a couple of 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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FIRE INSURANCE 


Goodwin Believes More Regulation 
Of Inland Marine Lines Is Needed 


Past-President of Agents’ Association Speaks Also at San 
Francisco on Agency Balances, Branch Offices, Separation 
and Company Organization Possibilities 


Opinions and proposals of organized 
local agents in this country were out- 
lined by Percy H. Goodwin of San Diego, 
Calif. prominent Pacific Coast local 
agent and past-president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, when 
speaking Wednesday of this week before 
the annual meeting of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the Pacific at San 
Francisco. Taking for his text “Lessons 
from the Past Two Years from the 
Agency Viewpoint” Mr. Goodwin dis- 
cussed with frankness such vital prob- 
lems as agency balances, inland marine 
competition, branch office operations, re- 
moval of insurance on religious organi- 
zations’ property from stock companies, 
separation, credit evils and company and 
agency organizations. 

On the subject of agency balances, Mr. 
Goodwin said: 

“During the past two years, while the 
company mind has returned from invest- 
ments to underwriting, the agency mind 
has turned from high-powered selling and 
taken up bookkeeping. The agent has 
learned that the audit is as much of a 
necessity to his business as for his com- 
panies. He has learned that he has no 
moral right to howl about the unbalanced 
governmental budget until his own house 
is put in order. The result of the agents’ 
researches into their own financial condi- 
tion has proved an eye-opener. 

“Agents and companies both have 
found that it has been impossible to 
force operating costs downward in keep- 
ing with the pace of income reduction. 
But many an agent is amazed to find 
that actually during these past two years 
he has been conducting a business at a 
loss, and paying his company balances 
out of his own capital, acquired in a dis- 
tant, more prosperous season. His in- 
come is assailed on all sides. General 
cover contracts are sweeping up the big 
lines. Values are down and coverage 
must be reduced accordingly. More ser- 
vice is required on the lesser volume. 
The maintenance of office morale is not 
the least of his problems.” 

A bitter lesson the past two years 
have taught the local agent, the speaker 
said, “is that centralization and concen- 
tration of the profitable big lines have 
resulted in taking them practically all 
away from him.” 

Inland Marine Competition 

Citing inland marine inroads on fire 
and casualty lines as one of the most 
baffling problems of the day, Mr. Good- 
win said this form which should be called 
“inland transportation,” is a necessity of 
modern American business and has come 
into disrepute only through abuses. 
These abuses he listed as embracing 
transportation coverage in order to bring 
stationary goods under a marine policy; 
including practically all storage business 
under the term “marine;” and claiming 
the hazard of transportation in order to 
bring a stock of merchandise under in- 
land marine coverage, when the only 
transportation hazard is in moving it by 
wheelbarrow from one building to an- 
other. 

Expressing the hope that inland ma- 
rine writings will be brought under reg- 
ulations such as are imposed on the other 
classes, Mr. Goodwin said that the amaz- 
ing thing about the whole proposition is 
that “our own fire companies, observing 
rates and forms and prating of business 
ethics, are the very ones which are run- 


ning wild through their marine depart- 
ments.” 
Branch Offices 

Turning to the subject of branch of- 
fices, the speaker said his views on the 
subject require no repetition. “The 
branch office,” he said, “has been the 
stern task-mistress of the local agent for 
many years, but more recently she has 
become a veritable witch, breathing fury 
and menacing the entire American Agen- 
cy System.” 

Outlining the events of the Philadel- 
phia convention of the National Asso- 
ciation last fall, when he, as chairman 
of the fire conference committee, asked 
that action on production branch offices 
be postponed, Mr. Goodwin explained 
how his committee proposes to proceed, 
saying: 

“We have no thought of undertaking 
to crucify any company because it con- 
ducts a production branch office. We 
know that a system which has been 
growing up for many years cannot be 
eliminated overnight. We propose to 
give all companies, fire, casualty and 
surety, an opportunity to declare them- 
selves. To those companies which now 
operate no such offices, and to those 
which are willing to conform to agency 
principles, we will declare our allegiance. 
Every company will be in position to 
study the situation and act in its own 
self interests. We expect to proceed in 
orderly fashion. When the survey has 
been made and the story told, no com- 
pany will be in position to declare its 
loyalty to the agency system, and con- 
duct production branch offices detriment- 
al to that system. There will be no 
further compromise. The burden then 
will be on the agent to represent only 
such companies as conform to agency 
principles.” 

Religious Property Insurance 

The tendency of religious and social 
institutions to concentrate their insur- 
ance lines, through blanket policies, mu- 
tuals, or other mediums, was character- 
ized by the speaker as a dangerous trend. 
He cited the Church Properties Insur- 
ance Corporation, the Catholic Mutual 
Relief Society, the Salvation Army and 
New York City division of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association as notable 
among the offenders, saying: 

_ “You and I know that agents and stock 
insurance company men throughout the 
country are doing their full share of re- 
ligious and social work. I wish it were 
possible to tell how many people within 
the sound of my voice are contributing 
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annually to the Episcopal Church, Cath- 
olic Church, Salvation Army, Y. M. C. A. 
I have no wish to harm any of these 
worthy institutions. I do not even sug- 
gest that we stock company people 
should withdraw or curtail our contribu- 
tions to them. I am in sympathy with 
their efforts to effect economies. I do 
think, however, that a comparison be- 
tween their normal insurance premiums 
and the donations of stock company peo- 
ple would prove to them how misguided 
they are. I think all of you company 
men should work with us in our efforts 
to keep the soul-saving and hungry- 
feeding institutions on the right track, 
while we give to them and work for them, 
and take care of their insurance require- 
ments.” 
Separation 

On the subject of separation, Mr. 
Goodwin said: 

“We agents have learned one hard les- 
son these past two years that we have 
memorized by rote, and without the 
faintest semblance of any belief in the 
logic of the case. It is that separation 
in agencies is greatly to be desired, but 
that company separation is entirely dif- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. Kersey, General Agent 


Georce Z. Day, Ass’t General Agent 





U. S.—Statement June 30th, 1932 


ASSETS - . 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 


VOLUNTARY CONTINGENT RESERVE 
SURPLUS (June 30th, 1932 Valuations) 


$12,696,720.29 
1,902,061.44 
625,639.44 
2,125,662.41 
8,043,357.00 











Harold Warner’s Voice 
Carried to Ohio Meeting 


Harold Warner, United States fire 
manager of the  Royal-Liverpool 
groups, will address three two-day 
sectional meetings in the Middle West 
of the fieldmen of the fire companies 
in these groups although he will be 
unable to be away from New York 
for any of these gatherings, the first 
of which started yesterday, at Toledo, 
Ohio, and will conclude today. Yester- 
day afternoon at 4 o’clock Mr. War- 
ner sat at his desk in his office at 150 
William Street and spoke directly 
through a microphone to the fieldmen 
gathered at the Commodore Perry 
Hotel in Toledo. Through the facili- 
ties of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. his voice was carried 
to the Royal-Liverpool meeting room 
where it passed through an amplify- 
ing unit and emerged through a loud 
speaker. He spoke to some forty field 
representatives for about half an hour. 

In a similar way he will speak to 
another group of field men who will 
hear his address at the Hotel Bis- 
mark, Chicago, on February 14, at 
4 p. m., Central Standard Time, and 
to still a third group at the Hotel 
Savery, Des Moines, Iowa, at 4 p. m, 
Central Standard Time, on the follow- 
ing day. 











Commissioners to Meet 


In St. Louis Next Week 
The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners will meet in St. Louis next Tues- 
day and Wednesday to fill vacancies 
the official staff and to outline the pro- 
gram for the annual meeting in Chicago 
in June. A successor is to be chosen 
to fill the vacancy in the presidency 
caused by the expiration of the term of 
Commissioner W. A. Tarver of Texas. 
Commissioner Garfield W. Brown 0 
Minnesota is now first vice-president. 
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CRIPPLE A FINE SPECIAL AGENT 


“Jim” Fisher of the Home Handles His Field From Desk In 
Residence; Courage and Cheerfulness of a Field Man 
Win Him Many Friends 


“I'm just a regular guy trying to get 
on my feet,” is the way James A. Fisher 
describes himself. 

And there is more truth than poetry 
in that statement. He hasn’t walked for 
the past twelve years. Arthritis crippled 


him back in 1920. The average man 
would have given up the fight; would 
have become a chronic invalid. Fisher 
preferred to fight. During all these 


years he has been a special 
agent of the Home of New 
York. “And the Home has 
not a better special agent,” 
was the comment to the 
writer of Harold V. Smith, 
vice-president of the com- 
pany. 
Sharing an Old Ford 

No one is better qualified 
to discuss Fisher and his ca- 
pabilities than is Mr. Smith 
as they were both special 
agents for the Home in 
Philadelphia suburban terri- 
tory years ago, sharing an 
old Ford, each driving it 
three days a week. 

Back in those days there 
were no busses running to 
Camden, Burlington and 
the smaller towns around 
Philadelphia. Walk- 
ing wasn’t so good; and 
roads were not the smooth 
concrete of today. So the 
Home purchased this run- 
about for two of its specials 
—Messrs. Smith and Macau- 
ley. The latter was trans- 
ferred to Pittsburgh and 
“Jim” Fisher was named in 
his place. 

Before I went to see “Jim” 
Fisher at his home at 1219 
Cobbs Creek Parkway, Phil- 
adelphia, the other day I was 
told that he was not a man 
who capitalized his affliction. 

“Sympathy,” they said to me, “is 
something he does not want, nor does 
he need it. He has plenty of sympathy 
for others and is one of the most un- 
selfish men we know.” 


Where He Does His Work 


Fisher’s office is in the dining room 
of his home. There he has his tele- 
phone; his typewriter, on which he 
writes his letters and reports; and his 
card file. 

It is from this 
worked since 1920. 

“The first two or three years,” he told 
me, “I couldn’t move my fingers; I 
couldn't even hold a pen in my hand. 
And at times, I admit it, I felt pretty 
low and rather blue. Then I would 
think of my friends, and it would cheer 
me up. 

“It was rather hard at first. I had 
been accustomed to traveling about 100 
miles a day—to seeing people, going in 
and out of offices, climbing here and 
there on inspections. And then sud- 
denly to stop it all and do nothing—yes, 
it was pretty tough at times. 

“I used to sit in this chair, not even 
able to read a book or a newspaper. | 
couldn't move. 

he car stayed in the garage, unused. 
You know, towards the end of my days 
in the field, I could only move my arms 
a little and couldn't make sharp turns.’ 

“Yes,” his wife interrupted, “‘Jim 
used to have to go around the block if 
he wanted to get across the street.” 

“And,” Jim Fisher went on, “the car 


office that he has 


By E. S. Banks 


garage until the com- 
Joseph M. Forestel to 
take over the run-around work. Now 
he and Russell R. Schaeffer are out in 
the field. Several times a month, Joe 
Forestel comes in and we check over 
things.” 


remained in the 
pany appointed 


Honored by a Special Drive 
I had 


been told that last December 





Jim Fisher at Work in His Home 


Jim Fisher was responsible for the 
Home getting quite a lot of extra pre- 
miums that it would not have gotten 
otherwise. I taxed him with that. 

‘Jack’ Pratt (he’s a special agent 
with the Home) must have been talking 
to you,” said Fisher. “He’s a grand 
booster. 

Zack in August, 1928, one agent in 
the 69th Street Section (that is a big 
suburban development of Philadelphia 
and rather recent) got the idea of put- 
ting on a special drive for me. 

“August is generally a dull month. He 
went to the Philadelphia branch and got 
a list of all the agents in my field 
(Fisher has some 200-odd agents and his 
territory embraces Bucks, Montgomery, 
Chester and Delaware Counties in Penn- 
sylvania) and then wrote them all let- 
ters suggesting a special drive for ‘Jim’ 
Fisher. 

“He visited agents, talked with them, 
kept writing them and when the month’s 
drive was over, the net premium income 
was $10,000 over and above the average 
net month’s business.” 


The Busy Telephone 


Fisher makes many telephone calls a 
month and I was told that he gets some 
2,000 calls a year. He has friends galore 
in the business, many of them company 
executives who were in the field with 
him. 

He modestly disclz 4imed hi iving set any 
great record. According to him, what 
success he had was because he was rep- 


resenting a big company like the Home 
and not because he was “Jim” Fisher. 
But his friends say he is modest. No 
matter what time of the day you visit 
him, you will always find a houseful of 


guests. They tell you, too, that his ill- 
ness has not caused him to let down. 
He keeps in close touch with things 


“and knows everything before we do. If 
we want to find out what is going on, 

- we see ‘Jim’ Fisher.” 

41 Years in the Business 

Next March, Fisher will 
celebrate his forty-first year 
in the business. Last year 
the Philadelphia office pre- 
sented him with a radio on 
his fortieth anniversary. He 
is proud of that gift. 

He started in as an office 
boy and his duties also in- 
cluded that of mail clerk, 
clerk and, later, janitor. 

“The janitor had quit,” he 
related, “and my = salary 
wasn’t so much. A few dol- 
lars more meant quite a good 
deal. So I also became jani- 
tor.” 

One night he was work- 
ing late—supplies had come 
in and he had not had the 
opportunity of putting them 


away during the daytime. 
The front door was open. 
It was always open for 


“while it was a tough neigh- 
borhood for a kid, I wasn’t 


at all = frightened. We 
didn’t have any crime waves 
in those days.” 
An Experience With 
E. G. Snow 


He had been instructed 
not to let anyone pass the 
the outer rail into the office. 
Two officials from the home 
office—Vice-President Snow 
and a Mr. Young—in town 
for a dinner or a meeting, passing by, 
saw the lights and entered. But they 
couldn’t get by the outer rail. They left 
just about the time (so Jim Fisher's 
friends tell the story) that he was about 
to pick up a chair to defend his orders. 

“Imagine my astonishment the next 
morning,” Fisher said, “when I found 
out that he was the vice-president.” It 
was the late E. G. Snow, who was to 
become president of the company. 

I asked him whether he advised young 
men to enter the insurance business. 
His answer was emphatically in the af- 
firmative; that there was “nothing 
better.” 

“The field or 
was asked. 

“The field,” he replied. “I'll take the 
field against anything. It’s my idea of 
a mighty fine job because of the con- 
tacts, the friends one makes.” 

He told me that he got great pleasure 
in getting agents started and watching 
their development from beginners to real 
agents. From young fellows starting 
with nothing but grit and nerve and 
turning into real producers, many of 
them becoming leading citizens. 

Two Adopted Children 

Mr. and Mrs. Fisher have two adopted 
children, adopted just before Jim was 
first taken ill) They are a boy and a 
girl and both are graduating this June. 

Mrs. Fisher is a gracious helpmate. 
One can see that she is proud of what 
her husband has accomplished. She is 
cheerful and also hopeful that soon 
“Tim” will be back on his feet. 


the. home office?” he 


Brokers May Not Act 
For Unadmitted Insurer 


VAN SCHAICK ISSUES RULING 
N. Y. Dep’t Holds Law Won’t Permit 
Broker to Cover Property Outside of 
State with Non-Admitted Co. 


A question that has arisen from time 
to time in insurance circles is: May a 
broker in New York State negotiate a 
contract of insurance upon property lo- 
cated outside of New York with an in- 
surance company not admitted to do 
business in this State? Superintendent 
of Insurance George S. Van Schaick in 
a recent ruling has answered the ques- 
tion in the negative. 

It has been urged that since Section 
143 of the Insurance Law dealing with 
the licensing of brokers contains a pro- 
vision excluding from the operation of 
such section “contracts of insurance upon 
property located without this state,” 
brokers were not restricted from nego- 
tiating such contracts with unauthorized 
insurers. This view has been rejected 
by the Insurance Department and the 
ruling points out that the sole effect of 
such provision in Section 143 is to per- 
mit contracts of the type referred to, if 
not otherwise unlawful, to be negotiated 
for a consideration without the require- 
ment of a broker’s license. 

In this cnnnticn, attention is called 
to Section 50 of the Insurance Law which 
contains a sweeping prohibition against 
acting for any unadmitted insurer in the 
transaction of business in this state or 
negotiating for or placing a risk for any 
such insurer, or in any way or manner 
aiding it in effecting insurance. 





Globe & Rutgers Reports 
Assets of $71,900,130 


The Globe & Rutgers has issued its 
thirty-fourth annual statement show- 
ing assets of $71,900,130 at the close 
of 1932. The capital is now $2,000,000 
and the net surplus $7,458,199, thus 
making a policyholders’ surplus of $9,- 
458,199. A reserve of $22,000,000 is 
maintained for contingencies and the 
unearned premium reserve amounts 
to $19,100,961. The cash item of the 
company totals $3,078,808. Bonds and 
stocks are carried at $61,322,585 on 


the commissioners’ valuation basis 











B. E. GENDAR AGENCY CHANGES 


Lewis & Gendar, Inc., of New York, Will 
Be Liquidated; B. E. Gendar, Inc., 
Is Formed to Carry on Business 
Bertram E. Gendar, well-known New 
York City agent, has formed B. E. Gen- 
dar, Inc., to succeed Lewis & Gendar, 
Inc., which has been operating here for 
about twenty-five years. Mr. Gendar has 
been the sole owner of the agency since 
1922 when he bought out the interests 
of A. H. Lewis upon the latter’s re- 
tirement at that time. The Lewis & 
Gendar agency is to be liquidated to 
meet the claims of creditors and the as- 
sets have been assigned. Samuel D 
Macpeak, former Deputy Insurance Su- 


perintendent of New York, is the as- 
signee 
While all the companies actively rep- 


Lewis & Gendar, Inc., just 
assignment have canceled 
their agencies, some of them have al- 
ready appointed B. E. Gendar, Inc., as 
their agent and others will later, thus 
indicating their confidence in Mr. Gen- 
dar. The offices of the agency are lo- 
cated at 111 John Street, New York City, 
and 115 Montague Street, Brooklyn. The 
companies which have already appointed 


resented by 
prior to its 





B. E. Gendar, Inc., as agent include the 
following: Caledonian, Caledonian Amer- 
ican, Franklin National, National Firs 


of Hartford, Northern Assurance, Mer- 
chants Fire of New York, Granite Stat 
and Washington Assurance for fire lines 
and Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America for casualty risks. 
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Westchester Agents Hold Cities 


Can’t Insure In Assessment Co.’ 
After Lengthy Study of Mutual Insurance Proposition for 
County Property Agents Conclude New York Laws 
Do Not Permit Use of Assessment Forms 


\fter an exhaustive and painstaking 
analysis of the problem of the legal right 


of counties to effect insurance on public 


property in mutual fire and casualty com- 
panies of the assessment type, the West- 


chester County Association of Local 
Agents, Inc., has reached the conclusion 
that in New York State such a right 


does not exist with respect to insurance 
on school buildings and equipment. This 
survey was made following steps taken 
by the Board of Supervisors of West- 
chester itself to ascertain whether it was 
legal for the county to accept policies of 
assessment mutual companies. The 
county attorney had informed the Board 
of Supervisors that the board had the 
authority to insure county property in 
fire and casualty assessment companies 
and that it was legal for the county to 
accept such insurance contracts. 

In a letter sent last week to the West- 
chester Board of Supervisors at White 
Plains and signed by Secretary E. Paul 
Schaefer, the Westchester County As- 
sociation of Local Agents, Inc., states in 
conclusion as follows: 

“It follows logically that in the ab- 
sence of specific permissive clauses in 
the statutes prescribing the powers of 
municipal corporations, as found in the 
general municipal, county, town and vil- 
lage laws, they are to be construed as 
an indirection that the legislature not 
only considered that the power to insure 
in mutual companies did not exist, but 
that it did not wish to grant the power.’ 

New York Situation 

In reaching this conclusion the agents’ 
association presented the following pic- 
ture of the situation in New York state: 

“The attorney general (1921) held: ‘If 
such municipal corporations were per- 
mitted to insure its property in mutual 
or co-operative fire insurance companies, 
it would become an insurer of all other 
members of such corporations. There is 
not to be found in the statutes of this 
state any provision conferring such pow- 
ers or privileges upon municipalities, and 
it seems to me if the officials of a mu- 
nicipality, who are charged with the duty 
of administering its affairs, enter into 
contracts beyond the scope of their au- 
thority, that they thereby subject them- 
selves to the hazard of individual liabil- 
ity.’ 

“Counsel W. B. Herendeen of the In- 
surance Department of the State of New 


York, under date of April 21, 1932, in 
reply to an inquiry made by this associa- 
tion stated in part as follows: 
“Sections 275 and 310, subdivisions 6 
and & respectively, of the Educational 
Law provides that it is the duty of the 
trustees of the school districts and 
boards of education to insure school 
buildings and equipment “in some com- 
pany created by or under the laws of 
the state or in an insurance company 
authorized by law to transact business 
in this state” and that both the attorney 
general and the Education Department 
of the State of New York have held 
that this insurance may be taken with a 
mutual or co-operative insurance com- 
pany authorized by law to transact busi- 
ness in this state., and that, the attor- 
ney general has held that a municipality 
may insure any of its buildings with a 
so-called mutual or co-operative com- 
pany déing business on the advance pre- 
mium plan as provided for in section 267 
of the Insurance Law, but that when in- 
suring with an assessment corporation 
provided for under the provision of sec- 
tion 266 of the Insurance Law, such in- 
surance is limited to school buildings.’ 


Not Legal Without Specific Permission 


“The fact that the legislature of the 
State of New York has in one specific 
instance deemed it necessary to grant 
broad permission to insure so as to in- 
clude any carrier authorized to transact 
the business of insurance is persuasive of 
the proposition that the legislature con- 
siders it otherwise beyond the powers 
of municipal corporations so to insure. 

“It is not to be presumed that the leg- 
islature of this state did an empty thing 
in granting such permission. It would 
not have enacted such permission had it 
not deemed it necessary. 

“We are obliged to conclude that it is 
not legal for school districts, counties, 
towns, cities or villages, all municipal 
corporations, to insure in any mutual in- 
surance company except by a one pre- 
mium, non-assessable policy, similar to 
policies of stock companies.” 

In addition to the letter sent the Board 
of Supervisors, the Westchester Agents’ 
Association has prepared a fifty-odd page 
brief and memorandum further support- 
ing their contentions that it is not legal 
for municipal corporations of New York 
state to effect policies of fire and casual- 





FIRE 





ty insurance in any assessment type of 
insurance carrier, most of which are non- 
agency mutuals, reciprocals or co-opera- 
tives. 

On December 19, 1932, the Westchester 
County Board of Supervisors voted to 
seek answers to the following questions: 

Questions Asked by Supervisors 

“1. Have the board of supervisors of 
this county the right and authority to 
insure county property in mutual fire 
insurance companies and to indemnify 
against loss in mutual indemnity com- 
panies? 

“2. Does the county lend its credit to 
mutual fire or indemnity companies by 
accepting policies in such companies? 

“3. In the event of levying of assess- 
ments by mutual fire or indemnity com- 
panies, would the members of the board 
be liable for such assessment either col- 
lectively or individually ? 

“4. Is it legal for the county to accept 
policies of mutual companies ?” 


County Attorney William A. Davidson * 


informed the Board of Supervisors that 
in his opinion the answers to questions 1 
and 4 were “Yes” and to questions 2 and 
3 “No.” However, the agents’ associa- 
tion did not accept these conclusions nor 
the views supporting them holding that 
the decisions rendered in other states 
were based upon different premises. 

The agents say: 

Downing v. Erie Case 

“In the case of Downing vy. Erie School 
District 297 Pa. 474, it is likewise proper 
before accepting Mr. Davidson’s opinion 
to know the facts of the case. First, by 
an act of legislature of the State of 
Pennsylvania, enacted April 7, 1925, per- 
mission is given duly authorized direc- 
tors to insure school buildings ‘with any 
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mutual fire insurance company duly ay. 
thorized by law to transact business jp 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania’ 

“Therefore, without regard to the 
merit of the case, the act of insuring 
in a mutual company by a school district 
in the State of Pennsylvania is permit- 
ted by an express act of its legislature. 
The case in point held the act constitu- 
tional. The case is too long to recite in 
full, but it matters little for it is evident 
that what is permitted by an act of legis- 
lature in Pennsylvania has no counter- 
part in the laws of the State of New 
York. 

“It may be well to state in passing, 
that it is reported that the city of Erie 
upon the conclusion of this case, termi- 
nated all mutual insurance on its school 
buildings, with the comment by six mem- 
bers of its school board stating ‘that in 
their opinion, to deal with mutual com- 
panies is in reality speculating with tax- 
payers’ money.’” 

The brief accompanying the letter to 
the Westchester Board of Supervisors 
outlines the legal rights and liabilities of 
assessment mutual companies and gives 
the constitutional or municipal aspect of 
coverage with assessment companies. 
Also the rights and liabilities of munici- 
palities are covered. 


Summary of Agents’ Findings 


Facts and viewpoints brought out in 
the agents’ brief are summarized in the 
following conclusions: 

“1. By statute and court decision, 4 
policyholder in a ‘mutual or assessment’ 
type insurance corporation or associa- 
tion, is both the insured and ‘insurer. 

“2. By statute and court decision, 
there can be no escape by a policyholder 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Fire INsuRANCE Co. or New York 

















Western Department 


175 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


Pacific Coast Dept. 
114 Sansome St. 
San Francisco 





By living up to the traditions of its name and by its 
affiliations with an old and well established organization 
The Lincoln Fire is a helpful asset to the Local Agent. 
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You can increase your 
premium income by 
selling Residence Burglary 
Insurance. 
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Commissioner Dunham Urges Agents 
To Cut Overdue Premium Volume 


Howard P. 


Dunham of Connecticut spoke seriously 


Insurance Commissioner 


of the financial problems of fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies, particularly 
the matter of overdue balances, when ad- 
dressing the seventh annual dinner of 
the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh Tues- 
day evening at the William Penn Hotel 
in Pittsburgh. His remarks in part fol- 
low: 

You and every policyholder have a 
right to know something of the financial 
conditions of your companies. Financial 
statements of companies need specialized 
experts to analyze, however. You have 
a right to know whether the companies 
you represent are setting up sufficient 
reserves to take care of losses and un- 
earned premiums. 


Overdue Premiums Increase 


One of the most serious difficulties 
now concerning the fire and casualty 
companies is the enormous increase in 
overdue balances from agents. The grand 
total of these overdue agents’ balances 
for 1931 of companies reporting in Con- 
necticut was over $32,250,000. Figures 
are not out for 1932, but they probably 
will witness an increase from 25 to 40%. 

In 1932 fire insurance companies con- 
tributed over eighty million dollars to 
surplus, either through capital reduction 
or some other method. Overdue bal- 
ances, as you know, are deducted from 
gross assets before surplus is calculated. 
Since overdue fire premiums constitute 
about half of the total thirty-two million 
overdue balances, it is obvious that from 
one-fifth to one-fourth of the surplus 


contributions in 1932 might have been 
avoided if these delinquent payments had 
been collected. The tendency of free in- 
surance, with all its entailed economic 
waste, has got to be curbed. 

I see a challenge to the American 
Agency System. I fail to see any legiti- 
mate reason why overdue fire and casu- 
alty premiums should have more than 
doubled in the last few years, while re- 
tail collections, in department stores, are 
only between 6% and 7% lower during 
the same period. 

I notice a radical bill recently intro- 
duced into the New York and Maine leg- 
islatures, provides that an insurance pol- 
icy or a binder issued by a fire or casu- 
alty company shall not be enforced until 
the premium due has been paid in cash. 
Of course none of us want drastic leg- 
islation of this kind and there is little 
prospect of these bills becoming laws, 
but these proposals show that the pub- 
lic are taking a vital interest in this im- 
portant problem and the agents and com- 
panies should work out the problem to- 
gether. 

Another problem which the insuring 
public has before it is in the quality of 
insurance agents. Some authorities say 
there should be “fewer and_ better 
agents.” In this matter I am a thorough 
believer in a sane qualification law. 

Another problem I want to speak of 
is the loyalty of agents to their compa- 
nies. They should not be allured away 
from their present companies by prom- 
ises of higher commissions or lower 
rates. Ascertain the true condition of 
your companies—be sold on the integrity 
of their management and then stick to 
them without deviation. 


Legitimate Inland Marine Risks 
Are Not Yet Fully Developed 


A, Wesley Barthelmes, manager of the 
inland marine department of the Amer- 
ica Fore companies, told those attend- 
Pittsburgh Sales Congress on 
Monday about some of the leading in- 


ing the 


land marine lines of coverage and cited 
sales arguments which can be used to 
further the development of this branch 
of insurance. At the outset of his re- 
marks the speaker sought to remove any 
apprehension among his listeners with 
respect to the use of inland marine lines 
to take away legitimate fire business 
from local agents. Along this line Mr. 
3arthelmes said: 

I want to state that inland marine in- 
surance is not to be used as a medium 
for providing fire insurance on stocks of 
merchandise in permanent locations. 
Such risks never in the world were 
intended to come within the province 
of inland marine insurance. The general 
cover and/or Interstate Underwriters 
Board departments of the fire compa- 
nies provide various forms for the con- 
venient, efficient and sensible conduct 
of multiple location risks. These poli- 
cies do not coyer during transportation. 
Transit risks are written under inland 
marine policies where they properly be- 
long. Fire insurance on stocks of mer- 
chandise in chain stores, for instance, is 
no subject for inland marine cover and 
right-thinking marine men everywhere 
rebel against this attempted misuse of 
their facilities. The field of inland ma- 
rine endeavor is sufficient of itself, offers 
tremendous promise in the development 
of the legitimate honest-to-goodness 
transportation and marine floater lines 
and encroachment on fire business is 
wholly unnecessary and can have no part 


in the steady and undeniable growth of 
the class. 

In the inland marine business the suc- 
cessful producer is an underwriter, in the 
full sense of the word as we know it in 
our business. Skill is required in fully 
comprehending a customers’ needs and 
then seeing that proper and complete 
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protection is. furnished. Speaking ot 
complete protection the inland marine 
shop is the place to come for that. The 
insuring public is rapidly becoming edu- 
cated to the desirability of “all risks”’— 
“all-in-one” and “multiple-peril” covers. 
Enlightened possessors of valuable ef- 
fects are no longer content with any- 
thing short of these all-embracing in- 
surances. 

Assuming that we have a representa- 
tive list of prospects for the various in- 
land floaters, i.e., motor cargo, registered 
mail, parcel post, trip transit, personal 
effects floaters and so on, a selling ar- 
gument can be advanced on each tending 
to convince the prospect that the policy 
you offer is something he cannot af- 
ford to be without. A review of in- 
formation on these subjects appearing in 
company bulletins, pamphlets and in- 
struction books also should assist one 
in preparing such a system of proce- 
dure. The principal points to be re- 
membered in such work are briefly: 

Annual Motor Cargo Floater 
(Shippers’ Interest) 

What about the ability of the truck- 
man to pay up in the event of loss or 
damage to property while in his cus- 
tody? Is the carrier solvent and does 
he own his trucks or are they largely 
the property of finance companies? Even 
though the truckman carried a_ truck- 
man’s cargo policy what assurance has 
the shipper that the insurance hasn’t 
been vitiated through failure to report 
change of trucks or violation of war- 
ranty, or even the lapse of the policy 
itself. Such policies frequently are woe- 
fully inadequate in amount to care for 
the total values of all shippers’ property 
in the truck at the time of loss. Ship- 
pers cannot control the truckman or the 
character or validity of the truckman’s 
insurance or bill-of-lading responsibility. 
On the other hand, shippers can secure 
protection (for their own account) of 
their property while in the custody of 
carriers, and are guaranteed complete 
indemnity in the event of loss or dam- 
age. The cost is only a few cents per 
$100 of value shipped on the monthly or 
annual reporting form. It should not be 
difficult for any shipper when faced with 
these questions to see the advisability 
of having his own policy in his safe. 

Annual Motor Cargo Floater 
(Truckman’s Interest) 

Truckmen universally insure _ their 
trucks. How about the valuable car- 
goes entrusted to their care by others 
frequently worth double or triple the 
value of the vehicle? Law suits often 
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a 
ensue when merchandise suffers loss or 
damage and there is no insurance to 
cover. Also failure to provide suitable 
insurance results in lost or dissatisfied 
customers. Many manufacturers and 
shippers make it a condition percedent 
to the granting of a contract of car- 
riage that an insurance policy be taken 
out by the truckmen to cover their jp- 
terests. The possession of one of these 
policies is a vital aid to the carrier jn 
securing new trucking contracts. Fur. 
ther, in the face of recent legislative en- 
actments in Pennsylvania it appears that 
the State will see that the truckman car- 
ries the insurance whether he likes it 
or not. 

Annual Transportation Floater 
(Shippers Interest—Rail, Express, 
Coastwise) 

Stress the saving in freight and ex- 
press charges accruing to the benefit of 
the assured due to privilege granted by 
the insurance companies to ship under 
released bills-of-lading. Point out the 
causes of losses such as “Acts of God” 
(i.e., lightning, earthquake, flood, tor- 
nado, cyclone and even fire if caused by 
the overwhelming action of natural 
forces) which are excepted by bills-of- 
lading and which can only be covered 
by a transportation floater. Also empha- 
size the 30 day loss payment limit in in- 
surance policy whereas there is no defi- 
nite time within which the carriers must 
settle. Finally, be mindful of the guar- 
antee of solvency of the smaller con- 
necting carrier afforded by the insur- 
ance policy. 

Salesmen’s or Commercial Travelers’ 

Floater 

The merchant insures the stock in his 
store but frequently neglects to protect 
his special made-up valuable samples 
which are exposed to a multitude of 
perils while outside his place of busi- 
ness in charge or control of salesmen 
traveling in his behalf. Explain the sav- 
ing in excess declaration charges enjoyed 
by the assured made possible through 
the underwriters permission to the as- 
sured to accept ordinary bills-of-lading 
or bailees’ receipts without payment of 
extra valuation charges. 

Registered Mail Insurance 

The prospect list here will consist of 
banks, stock and bond brokers and other 
investment houses. The amount of lia- 
bility assumed by the post office on any 
one registered letter is negligible when 
one considers that the value of currency, 
securities and similar paper so shipped 
generally represent thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars and more 
in a single registered envelope. The 
companies’ excellent facilities enable 
them to absorb almost unlimited liabil- 
ity on such shipments. A registered mail 
policy is the sole source of indemnity 
available to these shippers on amounts 
beyond the limit of post office responsi- 
bility. Incidentally, the registered mail 
policy includes shipments of securities, 
currency, etc., by express and by regis- 
tered air mail and air express. 

Parcel Post 

Call the attention of the prospect to 
the broad—‘“all risks” cover under the 
companies’ parcel post certificate book or 
open reporting form of policy. Com- 
pare the cost of government and com- 
pany insurance and you will discover that 
the company cost is. but half in certain 
cases. Point out the higher liability 
package limits and the prompt, “minus- 
red-tape” loss settlements provided by 
company insurance. Don’t forget that 
shippers can insure their parcel post 
shipments only through the post-office 
or with the companies and while the 
assured pays the original cost of insur- 
ance these charges are invariably 
passed on specifically to the customer, 
who ultimately pays the bill. The pat- 
cel post shipper realizing that he doesnt 
actually bear the insurance expense 1S 
the easiest individual conceivable to ap- 
proach and sell this insurance to. 


To Be Concluded 
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Qusid Tells Why Selling Seacane 
Part Of A Premium Is Justified 


A big problem in selling stock fire in- 
surance is to justify the selling expense 
part of the premium dollar when in com- 
petition with mutuals and other non- 
stock carriers, William Quaid, vice-presi- 
dent representing the Home of New York 
fleet of companies, told the Pittsburgh 
Insurance Sales Congress Tuesday morn- 
ing. Continuing on this subject, Mr. 
Quaid said: 

“One of the important selling points 
that most of the co-operatives make is 
that they do not support the American 
Agency System and do not pay agents 
commissions and therefore, do not have 
the selling cost that stock fire insurance 
is confronted with. I sometimes think 
the seller of insurance has an inferiority 
complex for his own part of the insur- 
ance transaction. Let me show you what 
| would tell the buyer if I were an agent 
and when I speak of an agent I speak 
of the modern, well equipped office that 
understands the business of insurance 
and is completely equipped to do intelli- 
gently the job that is absolutely neces- 
sary for insurance protection. 

“In the first place I would prove to him 
that in handling his insurance I was as- 
suming the responsibility of protecting 
his financial life. In the second place I 
would prove to him, that if he wanted his 
property to remain healthy, that the best 
return he could get out of his entire pre- 


mium would be the safeguarding of his 
property. Certainly when the agent 
brings in back of him the company’s 
trained inspectors, special agents and 
company engineers, he is furnishing fire 
prevention engineering cheaper than it 
can be bought in any other way. And 
thirdly the proper agent is there to ser- 
vice the risk 365 days and nights of the 
year. 

“T am here to tell you that if the agent 
does his job properly then no co-opera- 
tive insurance of any kind that does not 
have a highly trained insurance man 
right on the spot can possibly compete 
with stock fire insurance at board rates 
operating through the American Agency 
System if the agent will properly sell 
what he does for what he gets. 

Mr. Quaid likewise spoke of the 
“manufacturing” cost of insurance and 
the possibility of anyone else selling a 
similar article at a cheaper price. He 
said that with the business conducted 
efficiently and economically the under- 
writing profit gained by stock fire com- 
panies over a period of years was con- 
siderably less than that made by concerns 
in other lines of business. Another point 
made by Mr. Quaid was that stock com- 
panies look definitely to the future with 
respect to the setting up of surplus re- 
serves for the protection of policyholders 
if and when unexpectedly large demands 
for loss payments arrive. 


Fire Side-Lines Offer Local Agents 
Chance To Enlarge Their Income 


Property owners are becoming more 
insurance-minded every day and the ex- 
istence of the depression does not pre- 
vent local agents from broadening their 
sales activities by going after side-lines 
that are ripe for further development 
now, C. D. Minor, 
special service department of the Royal- 
told those who attend- 


superintendent of the 


Liverpool groups, 
ed the Monday morning session of the 
Insurance Sales Congress at Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Minor placed special emphasis upon 
use and 
and civ 


the protection of 





occupancy, explosion and riot 
il commotion lines, insurance for 
banks’ 


surveys of the 


mortgage in- 
terests and insurance 
needs of clients and prospects. 
Mr. Minor’s sales talk follows in part: 
How can one sell use and occupancy 


ance today? I will grant that many 





concerns which otherwise would be good 
subjects for this 
down, 


coverage are closed 
1 that the depression has quite 
affected the earnings of al- 
most every business. However, this does 
not mean that there are not any number 
t busi: esses in a city the size of Pitts- 
nat are subjects for use and oc- 
insurance and actually have a 





generally 








As an illustration as to what I mean, 





I shall refer to a personal experience 
whic} curred a few months ago when 
— i an agent in a city of about 
50,000 I path n. During the course of 
Cur conversation I mentioned use and 
occupancy insurance and was immediate- 
hy confronted by an opinion that there 
Was 1 





: ~-hance of ee such on 
account of Lg gs earnings. I asked 
this agent he had made an effort in 
this direct n, only to find that he had 
hot, and that of a truth he did not have 
4 single risk of this nature on his books. 

pressure he consented to 


After some 
have me him to interview 





accompany 


a prospect who it so happened owned 
and operated a laundry. The result was 
that in less than thirty minutes we were 
back to the agent’s office and had an 
order for a $50,000 use and occupancy 
policy, the premium on which was some- 
thing over $200. 

I am firmly convinced that even today 
there are at least fifty or more enter- 
prises in the city where this agent re- 
sides where use and occupancy should be 
carried, but for which this protection 
has never been sold. The only reason 
which I can see for this is that the agent 
referred to, and likewise his competitors, 
have never taken the time to understand 
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the coverage and its possibilities as a 
business builder. From my experience I 
am forced to the belief that similar con- 
ditions exist in many localities. 

Leads to Sale of Other Lines 

In my judgment there is no form of 
insurance written by fire insurance com- 
panies that possesses the possibilities of 
impressing your client as to your knowl- 
edge and understanding of the insurance 
business as does use and occupancy. 
This coverage is generally looked upon 
as being extremely “mysterious.” The 
facts are that it is very simple, not only 
as to the conditions of the contract but 
with respect to its application, when it is 
once understood. 

This understanding, however, is not to 
be gained without appropriate ‘study and 
consideration. I have known case after 
case where the sale of a use and occu- 
pancy policy has led to securing the en- 
tire insurance account of the insured. 
I know of one agent who became a 
specialist on this class and used his 
superior knowledge to gain entree with 
prominent insureds, with the result that 
he doubled his premium income in some 
three or four years. 

Riot and Explosion 

Today is a most opportune time for 
the sale of explosion and riot and civil 
commotion insurance. The spirit of un- 
rest which prevails throughout the en- 
tire country, and particularly in those 
industrial centers like Pittsburgh, makes 
it almost imperative that the property 
owner carry one or the other of these 
types of insurance for complete protec- 
tion, 

As you know, the standard fire insur- 
ance policy does not cover loss or dam- 
age caused by explosion unless fire en- 
sues, and then only for the loss or dam- 
age caused by fire. Nor does it cover 
any direct or indirect loss resulting from 
a riot, insurrection or civil commotion. 
When these facts are properly presented 
to the property owner and are bolstered 
up by a correct and adequate explana- 
tion of the protection afforded by ex- 
plosion or riot and civil commotion in- 
surance and the extremely low cost at 
which such may be had, it is not diffi- 
cult to make a sale. 

I will impose upon you to state that 
I am familiar with an agent in a town 
having a population of about 30,000, who 
sold something over 200 explosion and 
riot policies during the past year, carry- 
ing premiums of approximately $7,000. 
I know of another instance where an 
aggressive agent presented explosion in- 
surance to the f a group of 


owner of 
buildings involving over $30,000,000 in 
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values as a result of which he sold the 
coverage on a three year basis, the pre- 
mium being more than $20,000. Only 
a few days ago I learned of an agent 
in a small town out west who called on 
eighteen prospects for explosion insur- 
ance in one day, sold eleven policies with 
premiums aggregating around $600, and 
in addition picked up a new fire policy 
having a three year premium of some- 
thing like $150 

These facts tend to emphasize the im- 
portance of these coverages from a pro- 
duction standpoint, and I am constrained 
to feel that what others are doing in 
less congested territories should be easi- 
ly accomplished in an industrial area like 
western Pennsylvania. You will find 
that but few agents have visualized the 
possibility of development of explosion 
and riot and civil commotion insurance 
and for this reason there is practically 
a virgin field for effort in this direction, 
with every property owner as a pros- 


pect. 
Covering Banks’ Interests 
Every agent has in his town one or 


more banks or building and loan asso- 
ciations which is a prospect for errors 
and omissions insurance, as well as tor- 
nado mortgage interest and explosion 
mortgage interest protection. These 
coverages are easily understood and as 
a rule prove highly interesting when 
properly presented to the officials of in- 
stitutions of this character. As you are 
aware, it is not the practice of banks 
or loan companies to require the mort- 
gagor to maintain explosion insurance 
in connection with each mortgage and in 
but few instances is tornado insurance 
required. Thus, it will be seen that where 
there is no specific insurance against 
these hazards there is a gap where the 
mortgagee’s interest may be impaired 
through an explosion or by reason of a 
tornado. 

The cost of mortgage interest protec- 
tion is extremely low, and this class is 
simply another avenue through which 
creative salesmanship may be employed 
and new premiums produced. Similar 
comments may be made with respect to 
rent and rental value, leasehold, sprink- 
ler leakage, and aircraft property dam- 
age insurance, but time will not permit 
of such. Suffice it to say that the col- 
lateral coverages written by fire insur- 
ance companies offer potential opportu- 
nities for the aggressive agent, who has 
a thorough and complete understanding 
of them, to increase his own income and 
to add to his prestige for being thor- 
oughly proficient in his profession and 
its application to the needs of his clients 
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ENDORSE J. C. HARDING 
John C. Harding, Western manager 
the Springfield Fire & Marine, has beer 
endorsed by the stock and mutual fire 
insurance companies as a director of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
representing insurance 
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Consolidated Income 
Tax Return Refused 


DECISION OF FEDERAL COURT 


Holds that Revenue Act of 1926 by Im- 
plication Did Not Permit Consoli- 
dated Insurance Returns 





The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth District last week 
ruled that insurance companies and their 
affiliates were not entitled to file con- 
solidated income tax returns under the 
1926. Revenue Act, in the case of the 
Cincinnati Underwriters Agency Co. v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. The 
agency company is owned by the Eureka 
Security Fire & Marine and the two 
companies filed consolidated returns for 
1926 and 1927. Affiliation was disallowed 
by the Board of Tax Appeals and an 
appeal was taken to the courts. 

The Federal Court held that the de- 
cision of the Board of Tax Appeals was 
justified by implication under the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926 and earlier acts. Sepa- 
ration was made mandatory by a clarify- 
ing amendment in the act of 1928. 

“It is true,” said the court, “that under 
earlier acts and to some extent under the 
Act of 1926 the Internal Revenue De- 
partment permitted affiliations between 
insurance companies and other corpora- 
tions. There were provisions even in the 
earlier acts which made it impracticable 
to permit the affiliation, and we can find 
no justification for the Department’s 
practice under those acts. While the 
Acts of 1921 and 1924 made special pro- 
visions for the taxing of insurance com- 
panies, neither of them fixed the rate 
of taxation differently from that provid- 
ed for other corporations. 


Changes in Act Cited 

“The Act of 1926, having erected this 
additional barrier to affiliation, can not 
be said to have approved a practice in- 
dulged in though not justified under the 
earlier acts. Nor was there recognition 
or approval of the practice under the 
Act of 1926 in the passage of the Act 
of 1928. The argument for the peti- 
tioner is that as the later act expressly 
excluded insurance companies from af- 
filiations, it must be assumed that Con- 
gress regarded the earlier one as permit- 
ting it. A sufficient answer to this is 
that the provision was inserted in the 
act, as shown by a conference report 
of the committees from the two Houses, 
as a ‘clarifying amendment.’ 

“If reason for the clarification must 
be found, it is enough to say that the 
Act of 1926 erected such barriers to af- 
filiation between insurance companies 
and other corporations in prescribing 
different tax rates that it was not deemed 
necessary to exclude insurance compa- 
nies in terms, but as the Act of 1928 
removed these barriers from its effective 
date, January 1, 1929, by providing for 
the same rate, it was then necessary, in 
order to exclude insurance companies, 
that specific provision be made to that 
effect.” 





BAY STATE CLUB OFFICERS 

The Bay State Club of Massachusetts 
at its recent annual meeting in Boston 
elected the following officers: president, 
Stanley W. Tebbetts, special agent, 
America Fore companies; vice-president, 
William A. Sturgis, special agent, North 
British & Mercantile; treasurer, Emil 
Ribbe, special agent, Massachusetts Fire 
& Marine, and secretary, Walter Keany, 
special agent, American of Newark. The 
next meeting of the club will be held 
today at the Parker House in Boston 
when H. Kaplan, secretary of the Chel- 
sea Chamber of Commerce, will speak. 





CAMDEN FIRE STATEMENT 

The Camden Fire reports total assets 
of $12,387,976 in its annual financial 
statement for 1932. The surplus to poli- 
cyholders amounts to $4,118,092 and con- 
sists of $2,000,000 capital and $2,118,092 
net surplus. The contingency reserve is 
$2,694,137. The reserve for unearned 
premiums amounts to $4,510,064. 
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When one considers that the 
“Old Penn” has successfully met, 
for more than 100 years, every 
expectation of agents and policy- 
holders—in good times and bad, 
in panics and conflagrations — pro- 
gressing steadfastly in usefulness — 
one senses that any agent might 


well be proud to represent it. 





The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 


Born 1825 on Independence Square, 


Philadelphia 
and still domiciled in the 
original building at Nos. 
508-510 Walnut Street 





Writing Fire and all Kindred Lines 
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NATIONAL UNION MEETING 





All Officers Are Re-elected; President 

Thomas Reports on First Full Yea; 

of His Stewardship 

At the organization meeting of the 
board of directors of the National Union 
Fire of Pittsburgh, held on January 31 
officers were re-elected as follows: Chair. 
man of the board, John S. Fisher; preg. 
dent, John M. Thomas; vice-presidents 
R. B. Mellon, Henry A. Yates; secretary, 
F. J. Breen; marine secretary, D, § 
Hanna; treasurer, A. W. McEldowney: 
assistant treasurer, W. A. Strouss; as. 
sistant secretaries, W. H. Hetzel, Wm 
Fingerhuth, Kenneth F. May. 

President Thomas in presenting a fe. 
port for the first full year of his steward- 
ship outlined the reorganization steps ef- 
fected and optimistically viewing the fy- 
ture for the National Union and the fire 
insurance fraternity as a whole. Great 
appreciation was expressed for the fine 
co-operation received from the agency 
force, forecasting as it does continuance 
of a mutual helpfulness beneficial to all. 
He reported harmonious relationship with 
competitors and associates and greater 
efficiency among company organizations 
in eradicating abuses, both in underwrit- 
ing practices and expense control. 





JAMES B. WATERS ADVANCED 





Prominent Jacksonville, Fla. Agent 

Made Vice-President of McCrory 

& Armstrong Office 

James B. Waters, who has been with 
the well-known Jacksonville, Fla., insur- 
ance agency of McCrory & Armstrong, 
Inc., since 1920, has been admitted as 
a member of the firm with the title of 
vice-president. The name of the office 
has been changed to McCrory-Arm- 
strong-Waters, Inc. This is one of the 
largest insurance agencies in Florida and 
the South. Mr. Waters is a law grad- 
uate of Washington & Lee University. 
In 1920 he joined the old W. M. Me- 
Crory Co. as claim adjuster for the 
Aetna affiliated companies. Under the 
new arrangement he will continue his 
duties in having supervision over all 
classes of fire, casualty and _ surety 
business. 

Other officers of the firm include the 
following: W. M. McCrory, chairman 
of the board of directors; Vincent J. 
Armstrong, president; R. B. Shields, 
vice-president; Frank J. Lewis, secre- 
tary, and E. H. Monroe, treasurer. 





BOSTON INS. CO. REPORT 





Assets of $22,782,273 in Annual Report 
for 1932; Old Colony Also in 
Strong Position 

The Boston Insurance Co. of Boston 
reports assets of $22,782,273 in its state- 
ment for 1932. The policyholders’ sur- 
plus is $9,864,561. This inciudes capital 
of $3,000,000 and net surplus of $6,864- 
561. The unearned premium _ reserve 
amounts to $4,988,684 and that for con- 
tingencies is $5,323,281. 

The Old Colony, running mate of the 
3oston, reports assets of $8,652,999 and 
surplus to policyholders of $4,618,607, in- 
cluding canital of $1,000,000. The con- 
tingency reserve amounts to $2,006,24 
The unearned premium reserve is $l, 


487,735. 





AETNA (FIRE) 1932 PREMIUMS 

The Aetna (Fire) in 1932 wrote net 
premiums of 17,630,296 compared with 
$20,404,012 in 1931. Losses paid last year 
totaled $10,457,453, commissions pal 
amounted to $8,689,514 and taxes paid 
to $569,884. The incurred loss ratio was 
56.73% and the expense ratio 52.52%. 





SEABOARD CAPITAL REDUCTION 

Stockholders of the Seaboard Fire & 
Marine will meet on February 21 to act 
upon a recommendation of the directors 
that the capital of the company be re 
duced from $1,000,000 to $500,000 and the 
difference transferred to net surplus 
This company is affiliated with the York- 
shire and other companies under the 
management of Frank & DuBois of New 
York. 
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LOYALTY GROUP : 


NEAL BASSETT, President 








JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS. Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690 00 Organized 1855 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 




















JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vi.e Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. go Vice + ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
E. WOLLAEGER, Vi HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT. “2a V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. Agee Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
‘WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. oft R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS.Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres OLIN BROOKS. 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ; 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
Ec. Wi . President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. C 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
ae? R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. att R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E..WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pre-. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 


NEAL BASSETT, President 





JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 


H. S. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres. F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


¢ 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
LANDERS, President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President J. C. HEYER, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 


“EG. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. T.A.SMITH, 3rd Vice Pres. FRANK J. "ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. £.R. HUNT, 3rd VicePres. S.K.McCLURE,3rdVice Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 








$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT ee ee 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois ae ee ain 
ee ce vi by hag EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
5 le ’ c ar 
JAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
ERSEY SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT EE 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada ott en ug Piss en - 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers A. C. MEEKER, . resid 
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Van Schaick Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 


sentatives of various branches of the 
business and public hearing, a ruling was 
announced, setting up a practical defini- 
tion of the powers of marine insurance 
companies to write certain controversial 
classes of business. Further experience 
is needed under this ruling before its full 
effectiveness in ending the former abuses 
can be determined.” 

A summary of some of the legislative 
changes proposed by the New York In- 
surance Department follow: 

“That section 13-a be added compell- 
ing domestic companies to maintain their 
invested capital and surplus in this state. 

“Several insurers although incorpor- 
ated under the laws of this state main- 
tain their executive offices in neighbor- 
ing or other states and keep their se- 
curities in such states. In the event of 
a liquidation the Superintendent would 
experience considerable difficulty and be 
compelled to resort to litigation in order 
to obtain possession of the securities. 
This has actually occurred in the past. 


Restrictions on Investments 


“That section 16 be amended to re- 
strict the investment of 70% of the un- 
earned premium and loss reserve funds 
of non-life companies to the securities 
now prescribed for the minimum capital 
investments of such companies under 
subdivision 1 of such section, and for 
the investments of life companies under 
section 100. 

“The investment of a.substantial per- 
centage of the unearned premium and 
loss reserve funds should be restricted 
to the same type of securities now pre- 
scribed for the minimum capital of com- 
panies other than life and the assets of 
all life insurance companies. Many com- 
panies have of their own accord accom- 
modated themselves to such require- 
ments. Such reserves are analogous to 
trust funds and should have greater safe- 
guards thrown around their investment. 
The proposal is a step in the direction 
of a more conservative investment policy 
on the part of companies other than life 
companies. 

“That section 16, subdivision 3-a be 
amended to limit the per centum of com- 
panies’ assets which may be invested in 
or loaned upon the security of any one 
institution or piece of property to 5%. 

“The failures which are always preva- 
lent in economic depressions warn in- 
surance companies of the desirability of 
diversification of investments. This pro- 
posed enactment serves as a guide. 


Investments in Affiliates 


“That section 16, subdivision 3-a be 
amended to prohibit insurance compa- 
nies from investing in affiliates. 

“Despite the argument that in proper 
cases affiliated companies serve a useful 
purpose the growth and tendency of the 
idea among insurance companies has at 
times led to grave abuses. The examina- 
tion of insurers is always clouded when 
complicated tie ups exist among related 
companies. The proposal does not at- 
tempt to undo what has already hap- 
pened but charts a course for the future 


that will tend toward simplicity and 
safety. 
“That section 16, subdivision 4 be 


amended to include insurance _ stocks 





F D. Layton, President 
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IRE ASSOCIATION of PHILADELPHIA 


401 WALNUT STREET—PHILADELPHIA 
(Established 1817) 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31st, 1932 





Other Assets 


Losses in Process of Adjustment 


Bonds and Stocks* ......................20.0000- $15,400,561.89 
Mortgage Loans ............... 


Real Estate ................... 


Premiums in Course of Collection - 


Total Admitted Assets ......... 


Premium Reserve .............. 


Other Liabilities ............... 
Contingency Reserve ........... 


“se eee ouee@ es 


* Valuations approved by National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


2,674,801.10 
282,398.62 
1,288,860.58 
1,126,672.87 
346,644.32 


pascneenienal $21,119,939.38 


$ 9,177,513.67 
1,337,093.00 
508,491.87 
4,474,887.37 
$15,497,985.91 
$2,000,000.00 
3,621,953.47 


5,621,953.47 
$21,119,939.38 








James G. Maconachy, Vice President 


Otho E. Lane, President 
J. Victor Herd, Secretary 


Wm. S. Evans, Vice President 





New York Chicago 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 
San Francisco 


Dallas Atlanta Toronto 








Fire and Marine Insurance in All Branches 








National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1932 
CeSedevesocccoososcececes $47,599,452.91 


wecccce cecccccccccosccece $ 5,000,000 00* 


ADMITTED ASSETS ..........++++- 


CAPITAL STOCK. ..cccccccccccccccss 
FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMG..... 
LOSSES 


eee eee eee esate eeeeeesese 


RESERVE FOR TAXES AND OTHER EXPENSES. 


TREE EEE EHH OHHH EHH EEE 


RESERV 
SPECIAL RESERVE FOR SECURITY DEPRECIATION 


BOOHER HEHEHE EHH EERE E DEES 


tanda 
VOLUNTARY ADDITIONAL RESERVE FOR SECURITY 


HERERO HEE EEE EH EERE EEE HEED EEE 


1,700,000.00* 
NET SURPLUS (Based on December 31, 1931, Market Prices).. 10,354,303.40* 
*Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders.............. $17,054,303.40 


owned by affiliates as direct investments 
of the investing insurer. 

“This proposal clarifies any existing 
doubt as to the expressed legislative in- 
tent on this subject. 

“That section 7 be amended to require 
rating organizations to pay the cost of 
examination by the Superintendent. 

“Sections 139, 140 and 141 provide for 
the examination of corporations, associa- 
tions, bureaus or boards formed for the 
purpose of assisting underwriters in the 
inspecting of risks, adjusting losses, test- 
ing appliances, formulating rules and 
standards, or in formulating, fixing and 
promulgating insurance rates. The cost 
of such examinations should be borne by 
the rating organizations just as the ex- 
penses attendant upon examinations of 
companies are paid by them. 


Security Valuations 


“That section 18 be amended so that 
the application of the resolution adopt- 
ed by the committee on valuation of se- 
curities of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners will not con- 
flict with the rule of amortization pro- 
vided in the section. 

“As more particularly set forth here- 
inbefore under the heading ‘Annual 
Statements and Security Values’ the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 





S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 
















+ 19,391,157.51 
2,387,698.10 
1,106,745.94 

250,000.00 


2,204,119.75 
5,205,428.21 








$47,599,452.91 










sioners has recorded itself in favor of 
encouraging substitutions in company 
portfolios which will result in a better- 
ment of investments. The Department's 
Statistical Bureau has found that such 
substitutions would increase investment 
income and generally strengthen a com- 
pany’s financial status and thereby fur- 
nish greater protection to policyholders. 
The securities substituted should be am- 
ply secured bonds subject to amotriza- 
tion. 


“Under the present language of section 
18 such substitutions are discouraged. 
This is because the actual purchase price 
of the securities taken in exchange is so 
low as to lower the amortization figure 
under the formula for amortization as 
provided for in the section. The amend- 
ment would remove such deterrent. It 
should be noted that the Superintendent 
of Insurance must determine whether 
an actual exchange has been made and 
must give full written approval thereof. 
This procedure will serve as a safeguard 
against shifting of securities among affi- 
liated companies and other doubtful in- 
vestment methods. 


“That section 18-a be added which will 
permit the Superintendent of Insurance 
to adopt and promulgate methods and 
standards for the valuation of assets 
which in the exercise of his judgment 





Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


Franklin W. Fort 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 








best promote the interests of the people 
of the state. 

“The power of the Superintendent of 
Insurance to adopt standards for the fair 
market value of securities other than the 
stock exchange quotations as of a par- 
ticular day when the markets are oyt 
of line with intrinsic values due to de- 
pression, manipulation or otherwise has 
been recognized in this state by practice 
over a period of many years. It was 
supported by an opinion of the attorney 
general when first adopted. The details 
thereof have been presented to the legis- 
lature from time to time and particularly 
in last year’s report and in the present 
report. Last year the legislature con- 
ferred upon the newly created Banking 
Board authority to establish standards 
and methods of valuation for securities 
held by banks and not contrary to law, 
The Insurance Law should be clarified so 
as to give direct authority to the Super- 
intendent of Insurance to do in periods 
of unusual economic stress and depres- 
sion that which he is expected to do in 
seeking to avoid widespread loss and dis- 
aster. 

“That section 103 subdivision be 
amended by including a provision which 
will not require companies to report 
amounts paid as commissions to agents 
for the reason that in practically all 
cases only a small portion of these com- 
missions remains with the agent inas- 
much as the greater part thereof is paid 
by him to subagents.” 

Malicious Rumors 

“That a new section 1204 be added to 
the Penal Law extending to insurance 
corporations the protection against false 
statements or rumors as to their finan- 
cial standing and solvency which section 
303 of said law now gives to banking 
institutions. 

“Irresponsible and unfounded rumors 
as to the financial condition of insurance 
companies may lead to disaster unless 
curbed. The same reason exists for the 
penal provision as to insurance compa- 
nies as it does to banks. 

Marine Insurance in 1932 

“There is no official data available at 
the present time as to the result of ma- 
rine operations for this year, but it is 
not expected that any improvement over 
last year will be reflected. There have 
not, however, been any outstanding ma- 
jor disasters thus far. 

“One hundred and one companies re- 
ported marine operations for the year 
1931 for taxation purposes under the pro- 
visions of section 169-a of the Insurance 
Law. The net underwriting profit for 
that year reported by such companies 
was $3,896,970. The tax is based on three 
years average profit which approximated 
$1,540,000. The tax thereon, which is at 
the rate of 5%, amounts to $77,000, an 
increase of approximately $6,000 over the 
previous year. Under the former basis 
of taxation, i. e., the premium tax, the 
tax for the year would have resulted in 
revenue for the state to the extent of 
approximately $475,000. This change in 
the basis of taxation was made by the 
enactment of section 169-a of the In- 
surance Law in 1927.” 





NATIONAL SECURITY AGENTS 


The National Security Fire of the In- 
surance Co. of North America group has 
appointed the Ross Underwriters, Inc, 
as New York metropolitan agents. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 
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92 William Street 


STABILITY PROVEN 


TOCK fire insurance has proven one thing forcibly to itself, its 
agents and brokers and its buyers: that it is stable and dependable. 


Its function requires stability, since its most important reason 
for existence is to pay honest losses. Hence its organization and 
method of operation are based upon this function or duty to policy- 
holders. 


That duty has been kept firmly in mind, even during the present 
period of stress. Necessary economies were made and reduction in 
income suffered, but claims were paid with the promptness that has 
distinguished the history of this business. 


In short, fire insurance kept its head; every day more and more 
buyers are learning that fact. Hence public confidence is now 
greater than ever before, and it can be cultivated to profit by the 
agent or broker. 


He can follow up this proven stability of stock fire insurance, if 
he will. Therefore, analyze the needs of your prospects, keep this 
stability in mind, and you will protect many of these needs. 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE ImMporTERS & ExporTERS INSURANCE MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE 
CoMPANY OF New YorkK CoMPANY OF NEw YorkK ae CoMPANY 
i ,000,000.00 , Newark, N. J. 
een a See Capital, $1,000,000.00 
Giose & REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY New YorkK Fire INSURANCE 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Established 1862) oF New YorkK CoMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 (Incorporated 1832) 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Manager 


(Chartered 1849) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New York, N. Y 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 
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At Watertown, N. Y., facing the pub- 
lic square, which in earlier times was 
the village green or commons (Water- 
town, like most northern New York 
towns, was laid out like most New Eng- 
land towns with a commons in the cen- 
ter), there stands the handsome edifice 
of the Baptist Church, which is the only 
building that I helieve could ever be 
classified in insurance language as a 
church and mercantile occupancy outside 
of some big cities. 

The building stands on sloping ground 
and part of the basement, which be- 
comes the ground floor on one side, was 
for years occupied by a man by the 
name of Cohen as a second-hand furni- 
ture store “Under the Clock,” the church 
having a large clock in its tower. This, 
too, was an unusual feature. A Jewish 
furniture merchant in a Baptist church 
with a large town clock steeple! Quite 
a combination—a house of Christian 
prayer and a “busy mart” run by a rep- 
resentative of the race from which 
sprung the Christ. It is a case where a 
good rental overcame any religious dif- 
ference or incongruity. 

* 
Binoculars as a Collection Aid 

While visiting Watertown I happened 
to be sitting in an agent’s office on the 
opposite side of this same square, talk- 
ing with the head of the firm, when all 
of a sudden he pulled out of his desk 
a pair of field glasses and adjusting them 
carefully looked over the square. I asked 
him to explain his action, thinking that 
perhaps he was making observations to 
find out what certain persons were do- 
ing, but he said that he had been watch- 
ing the square all day to locate a cus- 
tomer who owed him money and who 
was trying to avoid him. This was a 
novel act to me. He said: “I go after 
them with the binoculars in collecting 
what is due me.” 

I wish someone would invent a gad- 
get so that fieldmen could discover what 
their agents were doing miles away and 
when they were doing something that 
was not according to Hoyle. Also it 
would come in handy for seeing poor 
risks at a far distance, thus saving a 
fieldman the time and money expended 
for a trip to inspect and then decline or 
cancel. 

x * * 
How One Agent Apportions His 
Business 

A special agent with headquarters at 
Poughkeepsie told me the following 
story while I was visiting his hospitable 
home recently: 

He said that he and his colleague in 
the same group were visiting Ballston 
Spa with reference to their share of a 
certain desirable special hazard line 
which was being reapportioned among 
the companies in the agency. They 
found on arrival at the office that neither 
had obtained a “look-in.” Disappointed 
and somewhat chagrined they asked the 
agent to explain why. 

The agent replied that he had so many 


good companies and so many good 
friends among the fieldmen that he was 
in a quandry, especially as each com- 
pany wanted the best share. “I could 
not please them all so I conceived the 
idea of placing each fieldman’s name on 
a piece of paper, putting all the papers 
in a hat, having my clerk pick out three 
or four names and these got the busi- 
ness. The others, you among them, got 
nothing.” 

This solution to the problem seemed 
satisfactory to the agent, but certainly 
not to the two special agents in question. 
Those that got the lion’s share were, of 
course, immensely pleased. The agent 
surmised that if the two specials men- 
tioned had secured the line they would 
not have shed tears. It depends so much 
on whose ox is gored in this and other 
matters in business and in life. 





FIRE ASSOCIATION REPORT 





Philadelphia Company Shows Assets of 
$21,215,162 and Policyholders’ Sur- 

plus of $5,621,953 

Lane, president of the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia, an insur- 
ance company established in 1917, has 
released the financial statement showing 
condition as of December 31, 1932. As- 
sets total $21,215,162. 

While bonds and stocks are carried 
into assets at the valuations allowed by 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, there has been set up 
under liabilities a contingency reserve 
fund of $4,474,887, which represents the 
exact difference between Insurance De- 
partment valuations and the actual mar- 
ket values at December 31, 1932. This 
leaves a balance of $5,621,953 as _ policy- 
holders’ surplus, being $2,000,000 capital 
and $3,621,953 net surplus on an actual 
market value basis as at December 31, 
1932, an increase in net free assets of 
$937,227 since the last published state- 


Otho E. 


ment on July 31, 1932. The company’s 
cash position is strong, standing at 
$1,288,860. 


J. F. J. SHEEHAN’S NEW POST 

Lippman & Lowy, general insurance 
agents and brokers in Newark, N. J., 
have announced the appointment of John 
F. J. Sheehan as special agent for the 
firm. Previous to his entering the gen- 
eral insurance field he was secretary to 
the late Uzal H. McCarter, president of 
the Fidelity Union Trust Co. of New- 
ark, N. J. 


Assessment Co.’s 
(Continued from Page 18) 


when a member of a ‘mutual or assess- 
ment’ type insurance corporation or as- 
sociation, from any assessment, when 
levied by a state liquidator. 

“J 3y statute and court decision, 
policyholders in a ‘mutual or assessment’ 
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type corporation, are joint subscribers 
with all other policyholders and are lia- 
ble pro rata for all losses and expenses 
of the corporation. 

“4. By court decision, a policyholder, 
while a member of a ‘mutual or assess- 
ment’ type insurance carrier, holds a po- 
sition analogous to that of a stockholder 
in a stock corporation, except, that as a 
member of the mutual carrier, there can 
be no escape from the contingent liabil- 
ity, as imposed upon such membership 
by reason of statute, court and by-laws 
of the company as printed in the policy. 

“5. By court decision, a policyholder 
of a ‘mutual or assessment’ type insur- 
ance corporation or association, cannot 
plead ignorance of illegal acts of the 
corporation or its officials, as the policy- 
holder is a party to such acts by reason 
of such membership. 

“6. That by reason of constitution of 
the state and court decisions, a munici- 
pality cannot legally enter into partner- 
ship or engage in private enterprise with 
others. 

May Use Money Only for Public 
Purposes 

“7. That by reason of constitutional 
prohibition and sustained by our courts, 
municipalities may only expend their 
moneys for public purpose. 

“2° That by reason of constitutional 
prohibition and sustained by our courts, 
there can be no lawful tax which is not 
for public purpose, nor may a tax be 
levied to replace funds expended ille- 
gally. 

“9. That by reason of constitutional 
prohibition and sustained by our courts, 
no expenditure of public funds can be 
legally made if the primary object is to 
promote a_ private enterprise, even 
though some public purpose may inci- 
dentally be served. 

“10. That by reason of constitutional 
prohibition and sustained by our courts 
municipalities may not aid or lend its 
credit to corporations engaged in manu- 
facturing or other private business. 

“11. That by reason of law and court 
decision, an agreement to share profit 
and loss in business is sufficient to con- 
stitute a partnership. 

“12. That by reason of constitutional 
prohibition and court decision, munici- 
palities cannot become stockholders in 
private corporations. 

“13. That by reason of constitutional 
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prohibition and sustained by our courts, 
municipalities may not incur indebted- 
ness, except for municipal purpose, nec- 
essary for the common good and general 
welfare of the people of the municipality, 
sanctioned by its citizens, public in char- 
acter and authorized by legislature. 

“14. That by reason of court decision, 
‘where there is a fair, reasonable and 
substantial doubt concerning the exist- 
ence of alleged power, the power should 
be denied.’ 

“15. That by reason of law and court 
decision, neither the municipal corpora- 
tion nor its officers can legally do any 
act or make any contract, or incur any 
liability, not authorized by statute. 

“16. That by reason of law and court 
decision, municipalities may not engage 
in any activity or assume any powers or 
liability, not sanctioned by its charter. 


Agents Find Supervisors’ Plan Illegal 
“The Westchester County Association 
of Local Agents, Inc., must state to your 
honorable board, that unless the insuring 
in the ‘mutual or assessment’ type in- 
surance carriers complies with the 
statutes, constitutional provision and 
court decisions recited herein, we can 
but conclude that the effecting of such 
insurance and its authorization by those 
in charge is in our sincere opinion and 
belief an illegal act and contrary to the 
purpose and intent of the constitution 
of the state and the general municipal 
laws applying thereto.” , 
The Westchester County Association 
of Local Agents, Inc., is a member of 
the Suburban New York Association, the 
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OO long have certain business inter- 

ests cried “Wolf.” In a desperate 

effort to twist sales curves upward, 

they have under-rated their public. 
False promises, wild sales schemes, cheapened 
products... 

What they overlook is that a changed 
economic scene has not changed the desires of 
people. They still want to be amused, live well 
and enjoy themselves. Their desire for fine 
clothes, jewelry, automobiles is as great 
as ever. They still want success and in- 
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dependence, comfort and security. But i 
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having less, they have learned to spend \ 
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with greater wisdom. Naturally, they have 
turned to concerns they know and in which 
they have confidence. 

A good name and a good reputation — that 
is what counts. In this respect the value to 
agents of old line stock companies that have 
withstood the tests of wars, conflagrations and 
panics, companies that have earned the good 
will of insurance buyers everywhere, is inesti- 


mable. Agents and brokers know that a good 
company name — good because it is 
backed by performance —is one of the 
most important factors in making and 
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AG keeping satisfied and loyal customers. 
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Goodwin Talk 


(Continued from Page 16) 


ferent. We are told that as agents we 
must represent organized companies 
alone or outside companies alone. Per- 
sonally, I believe in separation, but I be- 
lieve it should apply all down the line. 
I believe that the companies should ab- 
solutely enforce their separation ruling, 
or withdraw all their separation con- 
tracts and leave the agents free to repre- 
sent what companies they will. 

“I believe in the doctrine of separation 
not for fire insurance alone, but for cas- 
ualty and surety companies as well. I 
see no justification in the practice of the 
management of some of the organization 
fire companies of persuading their agents 
to take on their non-organization casual- 
ty or automobile companies to produce 
premium for the fire companies. No rep- 
resentative of organization fire compa- 
nies should be permitted to remain in 
managerial or general agency offices 
which domicile non-organization compa- 
nies of other classes. 

“If there is any one thing that would 
do more to put the insurance business 
on an orderly basis, protecting producers 
and companies alike, it would be joint 
control of the fire and casualty business, 
based on separation.” 

Credits Must Be Tightened by 
Individual Action 

As to the efforts of agents and com- 
panies to formulate rules for combatting 
the credit evil, Mr. Goodwin said that, 
in his opinion, neither the agents’ pro- 
posal for automatic cancellation nor the 
companies’ plan to create premiums col- 
lected as trust funds, would be adopted. 
To create a legal trust, he said, probably 
would require the earmarking of every 
account, impossible under the American 
system of conducting business. “Morally 
and ethically,” he said, “premiums col- 
lected less commissions due constitute a 
sacred trust, and every agent in the land 
should so consider them.” 

He emphatically does not believe that 
the way out lies through premium fi- 
nancing, either by independent compa- 
nies, or through a proposed bureau which 
would be operated by the insurance com- 
panies. His solution he outlined: 

“The final outcome, in my opinion, will 
be the tightening up of credits by the 
individual companies, not bound by any 
mandatory rulings. My belief is based 
on the personal element in the insurance 
business. Each agent, each assured must 
be considered individually. Hard and 
fast rules would be impractical of en- 
forcement. Even this machine age which 
has produced the new school of techno- 
crats who would mechanize all activity 
could not provide for the selling and the 
servicing and the loss-paying that go to 
make up the insurance business, on any 
but a personal basis.” 

Organization Possibilities 

Deep interest was attached to the 
topic, “organization,” with which he con- 
cluded his address. “One lesson I have 
learned to my deep chagrin,” he said, 
“is that organization is not the ultimate 
goal but only the means to the end. 
Throughout the years of my service in 
the National Association, I have never 
wavered in my belief in one company 
organization. I still have confidence that 
ultimately the Insurance Executives As- 
sociation can be made the most con- 
structive factor of the fire insurance 
business.” 

Saying it is universally agreed that the 
purposes of this organization are worthy, 
Mr. Goodwin took the position that “if 
the constituent membership as a whole 
operated entirely within the confines of 
its avowed purposes, many of the inher- 
ent evils of the insurance business might 
be expected to be speedily eliminated.” 

Stating that some responsible members 
of the National Association are “Doubt- 
ing Thomases” on the question of com- 
pany reform, he cited as reasons the fact 
that some of the leading companies in 
the Executives Association are the chief 
proponents of the Interstate Underwrit- 
ers Board, which many agents believe 
operates to the detriment of the agency 
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system; that some of the leading mem. 
bers are offenders in inland marine oper- 
ation; that some of them grant reinsyr- 
ance facilities to non-organization and 
mutual companies. He continued: 
Companies Must Co-operate With 
One Another 

“Organization companies, through such 
flagrant violations, not only are hurtin 
the agency forces, but in some instances 
are keeping eligible companies without 
the organizations, because the executives 
of the outside companies have small faith 
in the pledges made. I have more re- 
spect for the company which refuses to 
be bound by pledges, than for the one 
which breaks pledges. 

“No national company organization no 
matter how ‘super’ it may be, can or 
should succeed in universally controlling 
the fire insurance business of this coun- 
trv so long as it permits practices to pre- 
vail that are harmful to the business of 
insurance or to the agency system at 
large. 

“IT look forward to the day when the 
Insurance Executives Association will 
occupy its rightful position as the domi- 
nant figure in the fire insurance world, | 
look forward to the day when it will as- 
sume jurisdiction over the casualty and 
surety branches of the business. With 
the inter-locking interests, practically all 
of the major companies operating in 
groups comprising all classes, the policies 
of one cannot ignore those of the others. 
They must pull together with the com- 
mon purpose of observing the laws and 
the ethics of the business.” 





Dinner to Ernest Palmer 

Plans are being formulated to fete 
Ernest Palmer, new Illinois Insurance 
commissioner, at a banquet to be at- 
tended by insurance commissioners 
from all over the country as well as 
executives and others prominent in 
all lines of insurance, according to an 
announcement of the Chicago Board 
of Fire Underwriters. A_ tentative 
date has been set at May 31, prior to 
the opening of the Commissioners 
Convention. 











Royal-Liverpool Groups’ 
1932 Premiums and Losses 


‘The seven fire companies in the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups had net premiums last 
year of $29,571,719, losses incurred of 
$15,142,395 and expenses of $16,124,438, 
leaving a trading loss of $1,595,114 or 
5.40%. However, a decrease in the un- 
earned premium reserve of $4,315,055 
created an underwriting gain of $2,719,- 
941 or 9.20%. For the group, loss ratio 
was 51.21% and the expense ratio 54.19%. 

The Royal had net premiums of $%,- 
431,371 and losses and expenses of $9,- 
023,203. After crediting the decrease in 
unearned premiums of $1,327,418 there 
was an underwriting profit of $735,586. 
The Liverpool & London & Globe had 
net premiums of $8,234,717 and losses and 
expenses of $8,755,240. There was an 
underwriting gain of $808,668. Premiums 
of the Queen in 1932 totaled $6,869,104 
with losses and expenses of $7,116,212. 
The underwriting gain amounted to 
$643,108. Other companies in_ these 
groups include the Newark Fire, Star, 
American & Foreign and Federal Union. 





Westchester Ass'n 


(Continued from Page 26) 


New York State Association and the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. Arthur J. Dealy of New Ro- 
chelle is president, Benjamin B. Riley 
of Tuckahoe is vice-president and Mr. 
Schaefer of Mount Kisco secretary-treas- 
urer. The board of directors consists © 
the following local agents: Murray ™. 
Lent, White Plains; Arthur F. Strang, 
Peekskill; George H. Couenhoven, New 
Rochelle; G. Lindsay Bell, Yonkers; 
Fred T. Wilson, Mamaroneck; Charles 
J. Schoen, Mount Vernon, and Peter E. 
Schneider, Van Nest. 
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contact... 


with profit for you 


To the aviator “contact!’” means “ready to go!” Action follows instantly. 
The motive power is given its first turnover .. . the aviator takes off . . . alone. 
To the L. & L. & G., however, “contact’’ means more than mere provision of 
facilities . . . more than the mere turning over of “motive power” to you. The 
L. & L. & G. takes off with you on your exploration of new premium fields. 
In your own territory are lines that are often overlooked or undervalued... 
Use and Occupancy, Rental Value, Explosion . . . lines that demand a slightly 
different approach. L. & L. & G. specialists render cooperative assistance 
in the development of those lines . . . help you to analyze your market... 
assist you with your first “contacts” so that they will mean profit for you. 
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Connecticut Opposes 
Reduced Appropriation 


EFFICIENCY MOST ESSENTIAL 





Commissioner Dunham Tells State Ap- 
propriations Committee Expenses 
Are Far Below Receipts 





Insurance Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham of Connecticut told the legis- 
lative appropriation committee in Hart- 
ford last week that the “current ex- 
penditures for operating the Connecticut 
Insurance Department cannot be reduced 
safely at the present time.” The De- 
partment asks for $145,000 for the next 
fiscal year and $151,000 for 1934-35. Ac- 
tual expenditures of the Department for 
the past fiscal year amounted to $135,000. 
The appropriation recommended for the 
coming fiscal year is $118,500 and for 
the following year $119,700. 

In reviewing the work of the Depart- 
ment, Commissioner Dunham stressed 
the importance of careful examination of 
insurance companies at this time, and 
took the occasion to praise the stabil- 
ity of the Connecticut insurance compa- 
nies. Receipts of the Department are 
well in excess of a million dollars a 
year, he said. 

“The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce figures for the ratios of expense 
of conducting insurance departments to 
the taxes on insurance received for the 
year ending December 31, 1931, show 
that Connecticut ranks twenty-third 
among the states,” he said. “In other 
words, the ratio of money spent for serv- 
ice to policy holders by the Connecticut 
Insurance Department to the taxes re- 
ceived on insurance by the state is only 
3.39%. The state ranks sixth in volume 
of taxes received.” 

Outlines Services Rendered 

The Commissioner said the Depart- 
ment is instrumental in effecting the set- 
tlements of a great number of claims 
each month, and has become a sort of 
legal aid bureau for policyholders in this 
respect. He added that the depression 
has increased the responsibilities of the 
Department manifold. The function of a 
securities division, recently instituted, 
was outlined. It makes an analysis and 
appraisal of securities of companies un- 
der examination, a highly specialized and 
essential function. 

“In view of the depression and the 
added need for close supervision of in- 
surance companies, and in view of the 
large receipts in fees and taxes,” Com- 
missioner Dunham declared, “the gross 
appropriations for the forthcoming bien- 
nium are not extravagant. Any let-down 
in efficiency of supervision in the public 
interest at this crucial period of financial 
depression would be unwise and prob- 
ably injurious to the policyholders of the 
State of Connecticut. Connecticut has 
stood as a beacon light in the insurance 
world during these trying times.” 

Four hundred and eighty-three insur- 
ance companies are licensed to do busi- 
ness in Connecticut, all being subject to 
supervision and examination by the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department. 


NEW YORK SENATE COMMITTEE 

The New York State Senate Commit- 
tee on Insurance this year consists of 
the following: Duncan T. O’Brien of 
New York, chairman; Thomas F. Bur- 
chill of New York, Marcellus H. Evans 
of Brooklyn, John T. McCall, New York 
City; Stephen J. Wojtkowiak, Buffalo; 
Henry L. O’Brien, Brooklyn; Nelson W. 
Cheney, Eden; Frederick J. Slater, Roch- 
ester, and George Blumberg of Brooklyn. 


COVERAGE CUT; PLANT BURNS 

Because the cost was considered too 
high, fire insurance to the amount of 
$80,000 on a factory in Bristol, Conn., 
was allowed recently to lapse. A few 
nights ago the plant caught fire and was 
badly damaged. The plant had been in- 
sured previously for $100,000 and was 
sprinklered. As a matter of economy, 
which proved to be mistaken, the insur- 
ance was reduced to $20,000 and a watch- 
man released. 








NEW NATIONAL BOARD AD 





Third in Series Asks Public to Co-op- 
erate in the Reduction of 
Incendiary Fires 

“Let’s stop this Annual Sacrifice to 
Moloch” is the title of the third full-page 
advertisement in the current series of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. In it is shown Moloch—the fire god 
of Phoenicia—which was an iron statue 
with the body of a man, the head of an 
ox and extended arms. The statue is said 
to have been heated by fire placed in the 
lower part and children were placed as 
offerings in its arms. 

The public is asked to co-operate, for 
one reason, because everyone has a fi- 
nancial interest in preventing arson. 
Every dollar’s worth of property de- 
stroyed by arson increases the cost of 
fire insurance because “every business 


must charge enough for its goods to 
cover bad debts.” Another financial in- 
terest all have in preventing arson is that 
property destroyed by fire or any other 
means is no longer available for tax as- 
sessment. Therefore such destruction 
increases taxes on the remaining prop- 
erty. This double interest in preventing 
arson or destructive fires, whatever the 
cause, is further explained in the booklet 
“The Crime of Arson” which is offered 
free to those who write for it to the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters in 
New York, Chicago or San Francisco. 





BALTIMORE ASS’N MEETS 


Henry M. Warfield, president; John 
G. Price, Jr., vice-president, and Carl W. 
Wheelock, secretary-treasurer, were re- 
elected at the annual meeting recently 
of the Association of Fire Underwriters 
of Baltimore. 


$< 
COPENHAGEN OFFICE EXPANDS 

The Central Reinsurance Office in Co. 
penhagen, which represents the Amer. 
ican Reserve of New York and the Lin. 
coln Fire of New York, is also now rep. 
resenting the Norrland Fire of Stock. 
holm. Kai S. Schwensen is the manager 
of the Central Reinsurance Office. Ac. 
cording to the Scandinavian Shipping 
Gazette Mr. Schwensen “is an insurance 
man of international repute and his of. 
fice is giving excellent service and js 
growing larger and increasing its impor- 
tance year by year.” 








38% PASS AGENTS’ TEST 


Forty-two applicants took the exami- 
nation for insurance agents’ certificates 
conducted by the New York Insurance 
Department in New York City on Jan- 
uary 24. Of these sixteen passed and 
twenty-six failed. 








Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 


has won a high place in the Casualty 


and Surety field, not only because as a 


member of the Fireman’s Fund Group 


it carries a seventy year old standard 


of strength, permanence and stability, 


but also because agents and brokers know 


it to be a soundly financed institution, 


managed by men who know the Cas- 


ualty and Surety business thoroughly. 
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Mortensen Ruling on 
Valued Policy Form 


COMPROMISES ARE FORBIDDEN 
Wisconsin Commissioner Holds that in 
Case of Total Loss Full Amount of 
Policy Must Be Paid 





Use of an endorsement in settlement 
for fire losses, providing that “the set- 
tlement is made in view of the election 
of the company to rebuild and in view 
of the contention of the company that 
it has such right, and in full compromise 
and settlement of such question, as well 
as all other questions and claims of 
either party in connection with said loss” 
was denied the Citizens Mutual of 
Janesville as being a frustration of the 
Wisconsin valued policy law, in an order 
by Insurance Commissioner Harry J. 


Mortensen of Wisconsin. The order 
followed a hearing on a petition of 
George Jacobs, secretary of the com- 


pany, asking for a review of a letter 
written by the insurance commissioner 
to that company holding that the endorse- 
ment which had been brought to the 
Insurance Department's attention, is 
contrary to Wisconsin law, inasmuch as 
this would conflict with the valued pol- 
icv law. 

The valued policy law provides: 
“Whenever any policy of insurance is 
written to insure real property and the 
property insured is wholly destroyed 
without criminal fault on the part of the 
insured or his assigns, the amount of 
the insurance written shall be taken con- 
clusively to be the true value of the 
policy when insured and the true amount 
of loss and measure of damages when 
destroyed.” 

In his order, Commissioner Mortensen 
said: “It is my opinion that an insur- 
ance company that fails to pay the full 
amount expressed in the policy in case 
of a total loss of a building can have 
no other option than that expressed in 
lines 176 to 180 of the standard fire pol- 
icy of this state; that if it elects to re- 
build as therein provided, that thereupon 
the company must proceed to rebuild the 
destroyed property within a reasonable 
time, and in event that it does not, that 
it must pay the whole amount for which 


the property was insured. 


Intention Would Be Annulled 


“To permit this insurance company to 
settle for an amount below the full sum 
for which the property was insured in a 
case of total loss, would, in my opinion, 
frustrate the very purpose for which the 
valued policy law was designed. It 
could thereby be completely annulled and 
there would be no possible way in which 
the — could collect under the val- 
ued policy law. From the only case in 
which this endorsement was used by the 
company, it would appear that the prac- 
tice used in that case is a criterion of 
the practice that is intended to be con- 
tinued in similar cases where the com- 
pany would be similarly involved.” 

The endorsement had been used in but 
one case, a small loss in Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, and in that case, testimony showed, 
there was no attempt on the part of the 
inurance company to serve the insured 
with a notice of option to rebuild the 
destroyed property, nor was there any 
attempt made by the company to ascer- 
tain the cost of rebuilding the destroyed 

perty. The settlement, the commis- 
r said, appeared to have been made 

an amount below the sum for which 
the destroyed property was insured, be- 
Cause of the fact that the insured did 
not pay as much for the property as it 
was insured for. This was a case where 
the property was totally destroyed. 

If the practice of such endorsement 
were followed, the commissioner held 
there would be no disposition to rebuild, 
but to use the clause for the purpose 
of reducing the amount of insurance 
aiter loss, and that even without tender- 
ing or returning to the assured the pre- 
mium paid for the alleged excess insur- 
ance -arried on the property. 

he commissioner held that in’ case of 
total loss of real property, the amount 
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for which such property was insured 
immediately, upon the loss, becomes the 
amount of liquidated damages to which 
the insured is entitled, that the liabil- 
ity of the insurance company carrying 
the risk becomes immediately fixed when 
there is made out a case of total de- 
struction; and that upon proof of loss 
being furnished the company, it must 
thereafter proceed to pay the loss in 
full within the time prescribed by the 
policy or within thirty days after the 
proof of loss give notice to the insured 
of its intention to rebuild or replace the 
property loss of like kind and quality. 
If it elects to rebuild, he held, it waives 
any right to further negotiations for set- 
tlement on a cash basis unless by agree- 
ment with the insured he might be will- 
ing to accept the full amount for which 
the property was insured; that the com- 
pany cannot negotiate with the insured 
for a reducticn in the amount which it 
is obliged to pay in case of a total loss 
and secure an agreement with the as- 
sured that he will accept a less amount, 
‘ithout contravening the valued policy 
law. 





MORSE GETS SOUTHERN FIRE 

William Morse, 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York, has been appointed city agent for 
the Southern Fire of New York. 


MATTHEWS WITH CENTURY 


Ernest A. Matthews has been ap- 
pointed special agent of the Century of 
London in Indiana and Illinois, exclud- 
ing Cook County in the latter state. He 
was formerly special agent in the same 
territory for companies in the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe fleet. Mr. 
Matthews’ headquarters will be in Evans- 
ton, Ill. 





NEW BAYONNE AGENCY 

Harry Ubansker, Abraham Ubansker 
and Simon I. Motsick, all of Bayonne, 
N. J., have formed the U-M Agency and 
will transact a general insurance business 
with the exception of life, which depart- 
ment they may add later to their agency 
if the occasion demands it. The mem- 
bers of the firm have been engaged i 
the general brokerage business in Union 
City, N. J. 





TO SURVEY VACANT PROPERTY 


A. R. Schmidt & Co. of Philadelphia is 
making a survey of vacant properties 
there and will publish lists weekly so that 
fire companies will have knowledge of 
the facts acquired. Joseph R. Knowlan 
of that firm says that two years ago a 
similar inspection of unoccupied property 
in neglected condition was made 


ESSAYS ON PROOFS OF LOSS 


The Insurance Society of New York 
has issued the fifteenth pamphlet in the 
Howe series of readings on insurance. 
The latest is entitled “Checking the 
Proofs of Loss and Paying the Claim,” 
and includes three essays submitted in 
competition for the Waldemar J. Nich- 
ols’ Award for 1932. The essays are by 
Thomas McInerney of the committee on 
losses and adjustments of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters; George A. 
Trayes of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and Valdo Volta of the 
Globe & Rutgers. 





ATLANTIC CITY AGENT MOVES 

Marcus Bacharach, prominent local 
agent at Atlantic City, N. J., has moved 
into new quarters at 3707 Ventnor Ave- 
nue. He is the owner of that building. 
Mr. Bacharach, who was 60 years of age 
on January 14, is likewise well-known as 
a real estate agent and as an expert 
fisherman, 





14 PASS AGENTS’ TESTS 
Fourteen out of a total of thirty-three 
applicants qualified for agents’ certifi- 
cates of authority in the examinations 
conducted by the New York Insurance 
Department in New York City on Jan- 
uary 11. 
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THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


OTE the nonchalance of our star performer getting 
his vitamins from valuable registered mail. Such a 
trained goat would make you a very effective ally in the 
sale of Registered Mail Insurance. But he isn’t necessary 
... A broadside on the coverage, published by the “ Spring- 
field Group”, will give you real assistance ... Registered 
mail may be swallowed up by many hungry hazards. 
Don’t let an uninsured loss in your locality get your goat. 
Write for our broadside now. 
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New French Rules to 
Prevent Fires on Ships 


USE OF WOOD WILL BE LIMITED 
Electrical Regulations More Stringent; 
Professional Firemen to Be Carried 
On Larger Vessels 

Following consultation with experts 
and the directors of leading shipping 
companies the French Ministry of Mer- 
chant Marine has issued new and more 
stringent regulations for the protection 
of vessels against fire. The regulations 
fall under two headings, administrative 
and technical, as follows: 


Administrative 


(1) Inspectors of shipping, when visit- 
ing vessels designed to carry more than 
50 passengers, should be accompanied by 
an officer of the Sapeurs-Pompiers (fire 
brigade), whose special task it will be 
to see that the defences of the ship 
against fire correspond as closely as pos- 
sible to the demands of the London Con- 
vention of May 31, 1929. 

(2) Ships accommodating more than 
250 passengers shall tell off from the 
crew a firefighting squad composed of 
three or six men, according to the size 
of the vessel, who have qualified for such 
duties after a period of training with 
professiona! firemen. 

(3) Ships of more than 15,000 tons 
gross shall carry three professional fire- 
men. All fire-fighting squads are to be 
under the charge of a “security officer,” 
who will see to the observance of the 
provisions of the London Convention. 

(4) In addition to the constitution of 
these special fire-fighting squads, partic- 
ular attention will be paid to the instruc- 
tion of candidates for entrance to the 
Merchant Marine in matters relating to 
security at sea. 

Technical 


(1) The use of wood in the construc- 
tion of ships is to be totally forbidden 
for stairways, lift-shafts and cages, serv- 
ice ladders, and for the bridge and wire- 
less cabin, both of which must be entire- 
ly of metal. Where wooden paneling is 
used for gangways and passages it shall 
be protected by sheets of asbestos. The 
ceilings of living quarters shall be made 
of non-inflammable material, and stan- 
chions and deck beams, if not of metal, 
shall be insulated with asbestos or ren- 
dered fireproof in some other fashion. 
Decks must not be plank-lined in the 
interior of the ship; the use of par- 
quet may be later authorized, if it is 
isolated from the deck by asbestos 
sheeting. 

(2) Hangings and carpets are to be 
rendered as fireproof as possible by 
treatment. The use of rubber for floor 
covering will only be allowed if the ma- 
terial contains at least 75% of non-in- 
flammable material. 

(3) Paints and varnishes.—The use of 
such materials with nitro-cellulose basis 
is already forbidden. Details of permis- 
sible compounds and the fixing of a 
maximum permissible burning point will 
be given later. 

(4) The ventilation system shall be ca- 
pable of immediate control from a cen- 
tral point 

(5) The bridge and the wireless cabin, 
in addition to being made entirely of 
metal, are to be designed in such a way 
as to resist fire to the utmost possible 
extent and should be capable of effi- 
cient ventilation in case of smoke. Ships 
of more than 10,000 tons shall carry two 
wireless cabins, each in a different part 
of the ship. 

The regulations conclude with precise 
directions as to the wiring of electrical 
installations. The sheathing of all cables 
and wires is to be visible. Metal-cov- 
ered cables and wires are to be fixed 
by means of metal collars and metal pro- 


tectors attached to the hull, or where this 
is difficult they must be encased in wood, 
but covered with a metal sheath attached 
to the hull. 

Running repairs are to be carefully 
examined on arrival in port. Electrical 
fire-detection apparatus is to be carefully 
tested at frequent intervals. 

Such of the foregoing regulations as 
are capable of being put into effect in 
ships now in commission will become ef- 
fective immediately, or as soon as pos- 
sible. All of them will apply to vessels 
now building or undergoing repairs. 





NORWEGIAN SHIP BURNED 





Loss on Taronga at Perim Likely to Be 
Heavy; Question Whether Loss 
Falls on 1932 or 1933 Policies 

A disastrous fire in the Norwegian 
motorship Taronga at Perim has _ in- 
volved the marine markets in another 
heavy loss. The Taronga, which was 
abandoned on fire in port, was bound 
from Rabaul and Australia for Europe 
with a valuable cargo of produce. She 
is a vessel of 6,732 tons built at Kiel in 
1927 and owned by W. Wilhelmsen. 

_ The hull is valued at $525,000, in addi- 
tion to which there are known to be 
amounts covered against the risk of total 
loss only and on freight, which would 
raise the total insurance interests to 
about $700,000. Cargo interests are also 
important, the value of the wool, grain, 
copra, flour, and skins carried amounting 
to at least $1,100,000, making, with the 
insurances on the hull, total interests of 
about $1,800,000. Part of the cargo is 
believed to have been insured in Paris, 
where reinsurances may have been ef- 
fected with British offices. 

As the vessel was on her way from 
Australia on December 31 a question has 
arisen whether the claims will fall on the 
1932 or 1933 policies. An inquiry on the 
point has been sent to Norway, where 
the view is held that it will fall on 1933 
policies. Had the vessel been in port 
at midnight on December 31 last the new 
policies would then have automatically 
taken effect. The Norwegian conditions 
provide that if a policy expires while a 
ship is at sea it shall be prolonged until 
midnight on the day on which the vessel 
arrives at the first port where she drops 
anchor or is moored in the customary 
anchorage, unless the party effecting the 
insurance has informed the underwriters 
that he does not wish the insurance to 
be continued. If, however, the ship leaves 
the port before midnight the insurance 
would terminate from the moment that 
she weighed anchor or let go her moor- 
ings in order to sail. The Taronga called 
at Aden two days before reaching Perim, 
and the view held in the London market 
is that the new insurances would have 


taken effect before the fire was reported 
at Perim. 


Federal Court Ruling 
On Carrier’s Liability 


FRENCH LINE LOSES 


Appeal Court Holds Line Acted as Prin- 
cipal in Issuing Baggage Check 
from Havre to Paris 


SUIT 








A passenger on the Ile de France from 
New York to Havre sent three trunks to 
the pier for shipment. On the day of 
sailing he asked a man seated at a desk 
on the pier if he could check the trunks 
to Paris and was told that he could and 
that on presentation of the checks to a 
representative of the French Line at the 
Paris station the trunks would be sent 
to his home. For one of the trunks, 
which was placed in the hold, he was 
charged $4.50 for excess weight; $3 of 
this was for the rail charge and $1.50 
for the ocean carriage. For.this trunk 
he got a check No. 67796 reading: “Cie 
Gle. Transatlantique-French Line. Bag- 
gage check from New York to Paris.” 
On the reverse side the check read: “De- 
livery of baggage will be made at des- 
tination on surrender of this check.” 

The passenger, while on the steamer 
and towards the end of the voyage, pur- 
chased a railroad ticket from Havre to 
Paris. He obtained two of his trunks at 
the Paris station on presentation of 
checks therefor, but not No. 67796, which 
had been destroyed by a fire on the 
railroad. 

The passenger sued the French Line, 
which contended that it only contracted 
to carry the trunk to Havre and that in 
making the arrangement for delivery in 
Paris it acted as agent for the railroad 
and not as principal. 

Lower Court Reversed 

Reversing judgment for the defendant 
by the Federal district court for south- 
ern New York on a directed verdict, 55 
F. (2d) 252, the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, Wiener v. Compagnie 
Generale Transatlantique, 61 F. (2d) 893, 
holds that the evidence established the 
making of a special contract of the de- 
fendant to carry trunk No. 67796 from 
Havre to Paris, and that it was there- 
fore error to direct a verdict for the 
defendant upon the theory that it had 
entered into no such contract as prin- 
cipal. 

When the plaintiff made his arrange- 
ment with the defendant’s clerk at the 
pier he had not purchased a railroad 
ticket nor was anything said about pur- 
chasing one, and the clerk said nothing 
about acting for the railroad in contract- 
ing to carry the trunk from Havre to 
Paris. 

Clerk Had Power to Issue Through 

ecks 

The check, the court said, was not is- 
sued upon tickets covering first the line 
of the initial carrier and then the line 
of a connecting carrier. Here a contract 
was made for carriage from Havre to 
Paris by rail; that carriage was paid 
for, and there was no accompanying rail- 
road ticket. 

The evidence was held to show that 
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the defendant’s clerk had authority to 
contract for the transportation of the 
trunk from New York to Paris. He was 
in charge of checking baggage and was 
supplied with checks for checking trunks 
from Havre to Paris. The clauses jn 
the passenger ticket limiting liability for 
loss or as to insurance could not, it was 
held, be incorporated into the separate 
special contract of affreightment from 
Havre to Paris unrelated to any accom- 
panying passenger. 

Denying defendant’s petition for re- 
hearing, the court explained that it had 
used the words “separate contract of af- 
freightment” in its opinion because the 
plaintiff had not purchased a railroad 
ticket at the time when the special con- 
tract to carry the trunks from Havre to 
Paris was made. 

But the defendant's liability as a com- 
mon carrier was limited to articles of the 
nature of “baggage” under the contract, 
and was as a bailee as to any portion of 
the contents of the trunk not of the 
nature of baggage, unless the defendant 
knew when it agreed to carry it that it 
might not be of that nature and con- 
sented to transport it as such. 


BORDEAUX PORT COVERAGE 





Large Lines Placed in London; Total In- 
surance Arranged Amounts to 
About $7,000,000 

Important insurances were _ recently 
placed in the London market through a 
prominent concern of brokers on the 
craft and plant belonging to the port 
Autonome de Bordeaux. Included in the 
fleet insured is the exceptionally power- 
ful dredge Piere Lefort, of 4,860 tons 
gross, constructed in Germany in 19¥ 
in accordance with the _ reparations 
scheme. 

This vessel, which is equipped with its 
own propelling machinery, is valued for 
insurance at 25,000,000 francs (equivalent 
at the current rate of exchange to about 
$1,250,000). Another first-class dredge 
used on the River Gironde and insured 
with the fleet is La Coubre, which was 
re-engined in Germany for France as a 
form of reparation, and is now valued at 
about $1,000,000. This dredge is to pro- 
ceed under her own steam from Bor- 
deaux to St. Nazaire for the deepening of 
the channel for the Normandie, the 
world’s largest liner, which is now being 
completed there for the French Line. 

Altogether the insurances so far ar- 
ranged on the property of the Port Au- 
thority of Bordeaux amount to about 
130,000,000 francs ($7,000,000) and the to- 
tal value to be insured promises consid- 
erably to exceed this sum. The insur- 
ances arranged follow the provision of 
rather similar cover for the port of 
Havre. 





HOLDS RATES ARE TOO LOW 





G. G. Sharman, London Institute Chair- 
man, Believes Rates Don’t Cover 
Major Casualties 

Two points of importance touched 
upon by G. G. Sharman, chairman of the 
Institute of London Underwriters, at 
the annual meeting held recently were 
cargo rates and liner fires. With regard 
to the first, Mr. Sharman said that in 
his opinion world trade depression had 
reduced marine insurance rates to a level 
barely covering the extraneous risks 
which now form part of the comprehen- 
sive policy conditions. Nothing was left 
to provide against the major casualties 
to cargo-carrying liners and _ tramps, 
which are bound to occur. 

“As for major casualties,” Mr. Shar- 
man continued, “I will not say much 
about the losses by fire of large foreign 
passenger liners, since this is already 
under consideration by the competent 
authorities.” 





SOVIET BUYS GERMAN SHIPS 

The Soviet Union acquired by purchase 
from the North German Lloyd nine 
steamers. The latest acquisitions are the 
steamships Anhalt, Nuremberg (5,14 


tons); Arnfried (2,331 tons, built 1922), 
and the Irmgard (2,327 tons, built 1922). 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 


Compensation Reform 
Urged by Van Schaick 


IN REPORT TO LEGISLATURE 


Superintendent Also Seeks Direct 
Power to Assess and Impose Fines; 
Other Legislative Recommendations 


changes in the work- 
of New York 
State were recommended to the legisla- 
ture this week by Superintendent of In- 
surance George S. Van Schaick in pre- 


Certain drastic 
men’s compensation law 


senting his annual report to that body. 
He gave as his firm conviction that a 
sweeping reform is in order and neces- 
sary to tighten up on the safety of com- 
pensation insurance. It was also stressed 
that “if there is any one type of insur- 
ance which should be paid at all events 
it is that which gives to the injured 
worker a substitute for earning capacity 
which an accident of industry has taken 
from him. An insurance failure in the 
compensation field is a human catas- 
trophe greater than any other aftermath 
of the industrial depression.” 

Superintendent Van Schaick called to 
the legislature’s attention that under 
section 54, sub-division 7 of the present 
law an out-of-state company writing 
compe nsation insurance here must file a 
bond for 25% of the outstanding reserves 
for compensation losses upon risks lo- 
cated in this state so as to give additional 
protection in case of failure. He told 
how he had ruled shortly after taking 
office that no such bond would be ac- 
cepted from a bonding company affiliated 
in any way with the company writing 
the compensation insurance because the 
same circumstances which might cause 
the failure of the one would be apt to 
carry down the other. He then said: 
“That sten, while constructive and help- 
ful, goes but a short way towards indus- 
trial safety which present conditions 
make imperative.” 

Proposes Two Suret‘es on Bond 


Thus the Superintendent’s recommen- 
dation was that this bonding requirement 
be changed so as to require on such 
bond two authorized companies as sure- 
ties which will be jointly and severally 
liable in event of insolvency or failure 
of the principal to pay compensation 
awards. “Not only will this be an addi- 
tional safeguard in the event that one of 
such bonding companies is unable to pav 
its full liabilitv,” he said. “but it will 
provide protection in the interim if one 
of such sureties fails. As it is now, in 
the case of the failure of a surety writ- 
ing the bond called for by section 5, 
there is bound: to be an uncovered pe- 
riod between notice of such failure and 
the filing of a new bond. The security 
which the statute contemplates is absent 
during the interim.” 

The serious attention of the legislature 
was also directed to whether the bond 
tor 25% is adequate or whether it should 
not be increased. In this connection the 
Superintendent said: “It must be keot 
in mind that the cost to the companies 
of such additional protection will not be 
alone due to New York reauirements but 
that such enactment bv this state will 
undoubtedly bring retaliatory action of 


a 





the same kind by the other states in 
which New York companies do a com- 
pensation business. 

“Nevertheless the safety of compensa- 
tion insurance is the prime requisite. The 
one primarily affected, the insured work- 
man, has no voice in the choice of an 
insurance carrier. He has nothing to 
say as to the financial standing of the 
company upon whose responsibility his 
compensation depends. His sole security 
in this regard rests upon such require- 
ments of the state of New York as will 
reduce as far as humanly possible the 
likelihood of loss due to inability on the 
part of an insurance carrier to pay com- 
pensation awards.” 


Other Legislative Measures Proposed 
Among other legislative changes rec- 
ommended by Superintendent Van 
Schaick having to do with casualty and 
surety matters were the following: 

That section 86-a be added which will 
limit the amount of dividends that may 
be paid by casualty and surety companies. 

It would seem desirable to enact a new 
frovision similar to section 117 which 
limits the amount of dividends that may 
be paid by fire insurance companies. This 
is in line with company safety and sta- 
bility. 

That section 70, subdivision 4 be amend- 
ed by eliminating the provision for “guar- 
anteeing the performance of contracts 
other than insurance policies.” 

The guaranteeing of mortgages and 
real estate bonds would appear to be 
within the field of mortgage guaranty 
corporations under article V of the in- 
surance law. Ordinarily surety compa- 
nies are in no position to maintain either 
title operations or realty development 
and sales agencies which are essential 
to the handling of this business. It 
does not seem practical to maintain such 
an organization on a national basis. The 
experience of surety companies in under- 
taking this type of business has proven 
most unprofitable and they should be ex- 
cluded from this field. 

That subdivision 3 of section 71-a be 
amended by requiring the. filing in the of- 
fice of the Superintendent of Insu:ance as 
a condition precedent to the filing of ¢ 
certificate of intention a surety bond - 
be approved by the Superintendent of In- 
surance in the sum of $15,000, conditioned 
upon the return to subscribers of the ad- 
vanced premium payments, as already 
provided in the section, if the organiza- 
tion ts not completed within one year. 

Section 7l-a at the present time does 
not contain any provision guaranteeing 
to the subscribers the return of the pre- 
miums they have advanced, in case or- 
ganization is not completed. The insur- 
ing public should be as adequately pro- 
tected in the organization and promotion 
of a mutual life, health and casualty com- 
pany, as it has been in the promotion and 
organization of fraternal benefit socie- 
ties. 

Wants Power to Assess and Impose 

Fines 


Of particular interest is the recom- 
mendation that section 141, subdivision 
8 be amended to permit the Superintend- 
ent to assess and impose the penalty now 
provided for. In making this recommen- 
dation it was pointed out: 

“Since 1928 the Superintendent of In- 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Jersey City Auto 
Liability Rates Up 


ALL SCHOOL BUS RATES CUT 


Nation-Wide Reduction on This Line 
Due to Good Effects of Safety Cam- 
paigns; Bureau’s Explanations 


An increase of 15% in automobile lia- 
bility rates for Jersey City, N. J., private 
cars has been announced by the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, which at the same time announced a 
substantial decrease nation-wide on rates 


for buses carrying school children. 


The reduction on buses was made pos- 
sible because of favorable experience on 
the line. These lines have been influ- 
enced by the school safety campaigns 
conducted by the conservation depart- 
ment of the bureau and other organiza- 
tions. There are about 55,000 buses en- 
gaged in carrying children between their 
homes and schools every day, and they 
have approximately 2,000,000 young pass- 
engers. 

The Jersey City rate change, which 
went into effect Monday of this week, 
did not affect commercial car rates, or 
property damage insurance. 

In explaining the necessity for this in- 
crease the National Bureau said: 

“The average loss cost per private 
passenger automobile insured for public 
liability in the Jersey City territory dur- 
ing 1930 was $51.4. It was $66.38 in 
1931, or an average for the two years of 
$58.86. In other words, each private 
passenger automobile insured for public 
liability during 1930 and 1931 in the ter- 
ritory has cost the insurance companies 
an average of $58.86 to meet losses and 
claim expenses. The average loss cost 
provided by the rates that have been in 
effect is $46.50, and the average loss cost 
which will be provided by the new rates 
will be $53.39. This is substantially low- 
er than the loss cost of the two years 
mentioned, and lower than the average 
for policy years 1930 and 1931. 

“The increase just decided for Jersey 
City is due almost entirely to an im- 
mense increase in the claim frequency. 
In 1927 this claim frequency was 9.6%. In 
1930 it was 14.2%, and in 1931 it in- 
creased even further, to 21.5%. In other 
words, there were 21.5 claims for per- 
sonal injuries for each one hundred cars 
insured.” 


Standard S. & C. Assets 
Now Up to $5,096,574 


HAS CASH FUNDS OF $2,052,665 
Made Increase of 9.6% in Premium 
Writings for All Lines; Contingent 
Reserve of $716,204 Set Up 


The strong financial position of the 
Standard Surety & Casualty is shown" 
in its December 31, 1932 statement issued 
this week. Total admitted assets on the 
New York Insurance Department. valua- 
tion basis are given at $5,090,574 as com- 
pared with $3,932,252 the year previous. 
Indicating its thoroughly liquid position, 
cash in office and banks is shown at 
a as compared with $962,638 on 
June 30, 1932. In fact, cash funds alone 


constitute 139% of all aoiiliaielian obli- 
gations, current and deferred. In addi- 
tion, the company’s investments have 


been carefully diversified with $574, 460 in 
U. S. government bonds ; $710,409 in mu- 
nicipal bonds; $142,663 in railroad bonds; 
$170,565 in public utility bonds and $9,- 
312 in miscellaneous bonds, making a to- 
tal in bond holdings of $1,647,409. Pre- 
ferred stocks are shown at $435,280 and 
common stocks at $638,619. 

It is significant that the company in- 
creased its premium writings for the 
vear by 9.6% for all lines with an in- 
casualty lines alone of 22.6%. 


crease in 

It is further noted that premiums in the 
course of collection (not over ninety 
days) of $300,379 are only 1 1/10% of 


the net premium writings for the year. 


The loss ratio on casualty lines was 
38 18% and on all lines combined it was 
54.9% 

Under liabilities the Standard Surety 


& Casualty set up a reserve for claims 
and claim expenses of $635,458, a reserve 
for unearned premiums of $752,865 and a 
contingent reserve of $716,204 by way of 
adjusting invested assets to actual mar- 
ket quotations of December 31, 1932. 
Hence its net surplus of $1,388,036 reflects 
current liquidatable values only. Capi- 
tal is given at $1,500,000 which, with its 
net surplus, makes a surplus to policy- 
holders of $2,888,036. 





FORMING N. J. COMPANY 
Horace Wemple, former president of 
the Reinsurance Corp. of America, is 
organizing the Acme Bonding & Indem- 
nity in Elizabeth, N. J., which has al- 
ready been incorporated under the New 
Tersey laws. <A capital of $1,000,000 is 


prom sed 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





Uptown 


122 East 42nd St.—I_LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WlIckersham 727-2627 
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Modernized Selling 
Needed, Says Schofield 


IDEAS HARD TO 
Indemnity ‘V.-P. Sees Agent’s 
Persistent Self-Management 

Overcoming Obstacles 


NEW 
Globe 


INJECT 


Constructive, selective, energetic and 
intelligent selling is the great require- 
ment of the Schofield, 


vice-president, Globe Indemnity, told the 


moment, E. J. 


big sales congress gathering of the In- 
Club of this 
in a talk which was replete with sound 


surance Pittsburgh week 


practical advice on the marketing of in- 
surance under prevailing conditions. He 
pointed out that a tremendous volume 
of business was put on the books of 
the companies in the recent prosperous 
years through the influence of what he 
called legal or business duress. Now, 
vith much of this benefit taken away, 

‘erhaps not to return tor a long time, 
Mr. Schofield pictured producers “back 
ynce more facing the old-fashioned ne- 
cessity of really selling something.” 

“Selling is an art which must keep 
pace with the surrounding conditions,” 
he declared. “There is no such thing 
as setting up a selling plan today which 
will be proper for the days to come. 
Selling must dovetail and coordinate 
with all surrounding conditions with 
which it copes, and therefore, modern- 
ized plans and ideas are vital. During 
the twenty-five years which it has been 
my privilege to contact insurance agen- 
cies and insurance agents, I have been 
many times struck by the fact that sell- 
picture where that effort has been made. 
ernized as time went by. 

“The majority of agencies and the ma- 
jority of agents are today utilizing the 
same plan of selling that they utilized 
fifteen, twenty or perhaps thirty years 
ago. In fact, it has been most diffi- 
cult to inject new ideas into the sales 
picture where that effort has been made. 

Value of Self Management 

“You must give enough people a 
chance to say ‘Yes’ to your insurance 
proposition if you are to succeed. Above 
everything else, it is true that we can- 
not grow fruit by tree-sitting. Action, 
therefore, is as vital to your success as 
ability. Action, to be fruitful, must be 
controlled action. In other words, there 
must be what I call self-management. 
The high mortality among both old and 
new agents in a business way is most 
generally the result of bad management 
or no management at all as to self- 
action 

“Setting a task of soliciting a certain 
number of new prospects every day is 
easy. To perform that task is hard. 
Good reasons and bad excuses crop up 
every minute of the day to urge post- 
ponement. Nothing but persistent self- 
management of your time can possibly 
overcome these handicaps. It is more 
necessary and harder to drive yourself 
than to drive an employe, but it is 
equally essential to your success as to 
the success of others employed by you.” 

Mr. Schofield had a number of inter- 
esting observations to make on the value 
of direct-by-mail as part of an agent’s 
sales program. Having pioneered in the 
idea of selling direct-by-mail as part of 
such a program he was interested to 
note in connection with a recent re- 
port made by the London Assurance that 
the question in their questionnaire ask- 
ing whether or not the agent would be 
interested in using a tried and practical 
plan of direct-by-mail advertising if the 
company naid one-half of the cost, was 
answered by the group of small agents. 
63% no; medium-sized agents answered 
O% no. Of the large agents of that 
company more than half answered yes, 
acenrately, 56% 

“In those figures appears a great les- 
son.” said the speaker. “The large 
agency did not answer yes because it 
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was large, but the fact is the agency 
was large because it was willing to an- 
swer this and similar questions yes. 

“I have great sympathy for and, I 
think, an understanding of why many 
of these men answered no. Many such 
fellows have said to me in the past, ‘I 
have no money or time to invest in this 
mail order scheme.’ Now, there is a 
vast difference between the mail order 
plan and direct-by-mail advertising. The 
mail order plan has as its object the 
actual accomplishment of a sale by the 
use of the printed word only. 

Usefulness of Direct-by-Mail 

“Direct-by-mail advertising, on the 
other hand, is intended only to do two 
things in the sales process: first, get the 
attention to you and to your goods and, 
second, to arouse some interest in you 
and those goods. That's all. Direct-by- 
mail advertising contemplates that after 
this attention has been obtained and the 
interest aroused, there must be a per- 
sonal appearance of the agent or so- 
licitor to take advantage of the progress 
made and actually sell to the point of 
taking an order. Direct-by-mail adver- 
tising is sent to a selected list of pros- 
pects who are potentially good custom- 
ers and probable buyers, and the saving 
of time in getting them interested is in 
itself worth the cost of direct-by-mail 
advertising. 

“The personalized letter, which I re- 
gard as the king of all direct-by-mail 
advertising, can be used as a most use- 
ful and powerful force in selling. A per- 
sonalized letter sent to all customers on 
the subject of insurance lines not at the 
moment carried by you as agent for the 
customer is productive of good results. 
Certain lines of insurance to be discussed 
at this Congress lend themselves particu- 
larly well to the use of the personalized 
letter. 

“Residence burglary insurance and 
hold-up, all-risk coverage on furs and 
jewelry are two such lines. A letter or 
other direct-by-mail literature directed 
to a customer at his home so that it 
will arrive on a Tuesday morning, call- 
ing his attention to one or another of 
the subjects just named will, in addi- 
tion to rousing the interest and atten- 
tion of the head of the house, very fre- 
auently enlist the aid of the wife or 
other members of the family as assis- 
tants to vourself in selling that insur- 
ance. They are interested in those 
lines. 

Sees Broad Market for Insurance 

Notwithstanding the conditions of the 
time, Mr. Schofield pointed out that 
there is still a broad market for insur- 
ance fortunately not confined to any one 
industry or class of people. Practically 
every man and woman now working and 
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Common Sense Seen As 
Basis of A. & H. Sale 


ANDREW J. MOUNTREY’S VIEW 


Pictures This Line As “Protective Re- 
serve Fund” Against Unforeseen 
Disasters of Life 


The sale of accident and health insur- 
ance was described as being “just as 
simple as you wish to make it,” by An- 
drew J. Mountrey, accident and health 
manager of the Standard Surety & Cas- 
ualty, in his luncheon address at the 
Insurance Club of Pittsburgh sales con- 
gress on Monday before the Accident 
& Health Managers’ Association. Mr. 
Mountrey decidedly did not feel that 
these lines belonged to the field of sci- 
ence; that they were too complicated or 
too much beyond average understanding 
to sell, or that the sale of them re- 
quired superhuman efforts. “Under the 
microscope of reason,” he declared, 
“many a fancy and foolish notion about 
a thing being ‘difficult’ or ‘impossible’ 
turns out to be totally false.” 

Mr. Mountrey saw no reason to be- 
lieve that accident and health business 
does not renew as readily as the other 
lines, suggesting that if his audience 
would look at the records of those com- 
panies writing the line for a long time 
they would be agreeably surprised at the 
number of policies still in force which 
were written as far back as twenty-five 
years ago. He also pointed to the fact 
that in 1931 commissions of over $52,- 
000,000 were paid to a “handful of men 
and women” on total stock company pre- 
miums written of $175,079,394. “Think of 
it. Over $52,000,000 earned in a branch 
of the business that has hardly been 
touched or scratched. Does it pay to sell 
accident and health? I will leave the 
answer to you,” he said. 

Mr. Mountrey suggested that the 
“common sense” appeal be used in sell- 
ing accident and health just as life in- 
surance sells because of its appeal to 
a man’s sense of responsibility and just 
as fire, liability, burglary, compensation 
and other lines sell because of the ap- 
peal to a man’s sense of prudence. 

The speaker described accident and 
health as the “protective reserve fund” 
against the unforeseen disasters of life, 
a fund that will never shrink. He made 
clear, however, that accident and health 
is not in competition with life insurance 
or any other form, being a running mate 
to all forms of personal protection and 
already a sister of automobile insurance. 

Different Types of Salesmen 

In developing his talk Mr. Mountrey 
had a number of interesting comments 
to make on salesman types, how their 
methods differ, and why they are success- 
ful. “Take, for instance, that dynamic 
type of salesman, the ‘trail blazer,’” he 
said, “who, conscious of his ability to 
surmount all obstacles bravely goes forth 
to sell his wares to people whom he has 
never seen or even heard of. Who 
would not wish to be like him? “I will 
what I will” is his song of songs. With 
unquenched enthusiasm within him, he 
keeps his lamp steadily burning, and be- 
comes the torchbearer for the lost and 
wandering ones. His labors come to 
fruition because he has faith in himself 
and the product he is selling. 

“Take the ‘seed planter,’ whose middle 
name is ‘pamphlets.’ That good-natured, 
jovial fellow whom you meet here and 
there and everywhere, who fervently 
shakes your hand and says, ‘Look this 
over when you can spare the time, old 
man.’ What do you think-of his meth- 
ods? Did you ever plant seeds? If they 
were good seeds, properly bedded and 
cultivated, did they fail to take root? 
Does his method reap the harvest? 

“And what of the ‘chain molder,’ the 
fellow whose motto is ‘each day another 
link” First he calls on Tom, then on his 
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Plenty of Prospects 
For Burglary Line 


POINTED TO BY F. S. GARRISON 


Travelers Secretary Brings Out Man 
Good Sales Pointers in Pittsburgh 
Congress Address 


Only a small percentage of the good 
prospects for burglary insurance in any 
community are insured and surveys by 
companies have shown that a large per- 
centage of these have never been solicit- 
ed; there is a widespread misconception 
on the part of the public that burglary 
insurance is expensive when the facts 
are that a few cents a day will give 
protection under the ordinary coverages: 
the average prospect takes the attitude 
that he has little of value to insure but 
a glance at the burglary statistics soon 
dispel that idea—these are some of the 
sales points brought out by F. S. Gar- 
rison, secretary of the Travelers, in his 
talk on “Selling Burglary Insurance” de- 
livered at the Pittsburgh sales congress 
this week. 

Up to the Agent 

It is up to the agent to bring the facts 
about burglary insurance before his pros- 
pects, Mr. Garrison said. On the point 
of cost he urged that the agent should 
always show the prospect what the pre- 
mium will cost per day. An annual pre- 
mium of $25 means less than 7 cents per 
day. Figure this out on a three-year 
basis and it is less than 6 cents per day 
for an average of $2,000 insurance, he de- 
clared. 

As to prospects, Mr. Garrison said that 
there are 24,000,000 families in the United 
States and that if only one-fifth of them 
were acceptable risks, it would mean at 
least 3,800,000 available prospects for new 
insurance because less than a million of 
them are now insured. “It is not neces- 
sary to have millionaires for prospects,” 
he declared. “Our records show that 
approximately 40% of residence burglary 
policies are issued to people with in- 
comes of not over $5,000 per year and 
over 70% to people with incomes under 
$10,000 per year. 

“Sometime ago one of the casualty in- 
surance companies in an effort to ascer- 
tain the attitude of the average man to- 
ward residence burglary insurance sent 
questionnaires to twelve men with in- 
comes of between $4,000 and $12,000, in- 
quiring as to their attitude toward resi- 
dence burglary insurance and _ asking 
some definite questions. Seven replied 
that they had never been solicited for 
this. form. The five who had been so- 
licited said the agent did not explain the 
policy clearly. As to the cost, four had 
no idea; two believed it would cost a 
lot: three knew the exact amount; and 
three did not answer. 

“Occupants of apartment houses are 
particularly good prospects, the favorite 
means of gaining entrance being through 
a hall door which is not equipped with 
a deadlock. 

Use Sales Literature Freely 

“Get your sales letters and literature 
before the public,” urged Mr. Garrison. 
“There is no more effective way of ¢s- 
tablishing your agency in the minds of 
the public. Always emphasize personal 
hold-up coverage, which is one of, the 
features of the residence burglary policy. 
The speaker then referred to the new 
world-wide jewelry and fur policy placed 
on the market last week, saying that tt 
was a form never before issued by cas- 
ualty companies in this country. He 
explained: 

“This coverage is similar to that pro- 
vided under a jewelry and fur floater 
policy issued by marine companies ¢X- 
cept that it does not include loss or dam- 
age by fire and miscellaneous damage. 
It appears, however, that a large major- 
ity of the losses under the latter form 
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American Surety Shows 
$23,957,820 Assets 


1932 NET PREMIUMS _ $8,907,977 
President Lafrentz Points to Decreased 
Loss Ratios in Practically All Lines; 


Expenses Lower 


The American Surety in its 1932 finan- 
cial statement showed total resources of 
$23,957,820 including real estate at $8,- 
300,000, bonds at $4,496,090, stocks at $10,- 
339,210, premiums in course of collection, 
$2,230,857 and cash in banks and offices, 
$766,094. Under liabilities the company 
set up a reserve for unearned premiums 
of $5,881,412, reserve for contingent 
claims of $4,008,344, special claim reserve 
of $1,000,000, reserve for expenses and 
taxes of $820,197 and contingency re- 
serve of $2,000,000. Capital remained at 
$7,500,000 with surplus and undivided 
profits at $1,784,666. 

The company had net premiums writ- 
ten for the year of $8,907,977, a de- 
crease of $904,148. Total income was 
$10,583,139 as compared with total outgo 
of $10,434,455. Expenses of $4,078,575 
showed a decrease of $494,379; net losses 
incurred of $4,619,067 a decrease of $1,- 
112812 and commissions paid of $1,497,- 
308, a decrease of $111,694, attributable 
to the decline in premiums written. 


Drop Unprofitable Lines 


In reporting to the board of trustees 
mn the year’s results President A. F. La- 
frentz pointed out that the premium de- 
crease was a natural one due to de- 
pressed conditions, coupled with the 
company’s policy to curtail writings on 
lines producing an unsatisfactory loss ex- 
perience. Commenting on the reduction 
in losses incurred he said that this im- 
provement is not confined to any partic- 
ular class of risk as practically all classi- 
fications showed a decreased loss ratio. 

Salvage actually reduced to cash, 
President Lafrentz said, amounted to $1,- 
567,037, a decrease of $439,859 or 21.9% 
as compared with 1931, which he attrib- 
uted to the fact that existing conditions 
had retarded liquidation of failed banks. 
He emphasized that only salvage con- 
verted into cash is treated as a profit, 
other forms such as stocks, bonds, mort- 
gages, assignments not being considered 
as either profit or assets in the state- 
ment. 

The contingency reserve of $2,000,000, 
President Lafrentz said, was created by 
transfer of $1,718,843 from surplus and 
by readjustment of reserve heretofore 
carried for depreciation of securities. 


MICH. SURETY GOOD SHOWING 





Dep’t Exam Reveals Reduction in Un- 
paid Claims and Losses for 10 Month 
Period; $7,500 in Closed Banks 
The Michigan department in its re- 
cently completed examination report of 
the Michigan Surety of Lansing points 
to the good showing made by this rela- 
tively small company during the ten- 
month period ending October 31, 1932. 
While the experience was adverse dur- 
ing this period the company is shown to 
have reduced unpaid claims from ap- 
proximately $171,000 at the close of the 
year to $127,629 as of October 31. Gross 
losses totaled $388,176 but reinsurance 
and salvage of $118,874 and $66,101, re- 
spectively, reduced the net losses to 
$123,200. Net income totaled $86,451 for 
the ten months. Salvage recoverable on 

paid claims is estimated at $79,048. 

The company’s capital is given as 
$297,091 paid in and surplus as $134,360, 
making a surplus to policyholders of 
$431,451. Mortgage loan holdings amount- 
ed to $143,225, cash and deposits $74,311, 
and bonds, carried at book value, totaled 
$340,500. Book value of its bonds ex- 
ceeded market value by onlv $36,800. The 


amount tied up in closed banks was 
placed at $7,500. A $30,000 voluntary 
contingent reserve is recorded. Headed 


F. H. Ellsworth, former Michigan com- 
missioner, the company does most of its 
business in that state although entered 
in Indiana. 





NEW INSPECTION SERVICE 


Hooper-Holmes to Make Job Status 
Reports On Construction Covered 
By Contract Bonds 

The Hooper-Holmes Bureau has intro- 
duced a new inspection service “Job 
Status Report,” for the use of surety 
companies writing contract bonds. The 
new service is designed to reduce con- 
tract bond losses by giving the surety 
a complete check of the progress of a 
construction job, payments to and from 
the general contractor, and the difficul- 
ties, if any, which the general contractor 
may have in completing or carrying the 
cost of the job. The service was put 
into operation the first of this month. 

The job status report has been under 
consideration since early in 1932 and 
considerable thought and research has 
been expended on it. The advantages 
of the service and the mechanical pos- 
sibility of obtaining such information 
has been discussed with numerous rep- 
resentative builders, architects and with 
some of the surety companies. It is now 
believed that a workable, accurate and 
economical method of producing the in- 
formation has been devised. 

The entire facilities of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau will be placed behind 
this service, including fifty-nine branch 
offices located at all principal cities. The 
service will be available through salaried 
inspectors at approximately 3,800 points 
in the United States. 





TWO BONDING APPOINTMENTS 


tandard Accident Names E. H. Driggs, 
Jr. & Co., Inc. for Brooklyn and 
J. R. Kingston in White Plains 
Welles L. Allen, resident vice-president 
of the Standard Accident in charge of its 
metropolitan bonding department has ap- 


pointed E. H. Driggs, Jr. & Co., Inc., as’ 


general agent in Brooklyn. Although Mr. 
Driggs has represented the company for 
casualty lines since 1926 he has not here- 
tofore represented the bonding depart- 
ment. It is with the idea of rounding 
out the Standard Accident’s service in 
Brooklyn and at the same time giving 
Mr. Driggs broader facilities that he has 
been given this appointment. 

John R. Kingston, operating the Union 
Agency, Inc., at White Plains, has also 
been appointed general agent for bond- 
ing lines by the Standard Accident. He 
has represented the Union Indemnity 
since 1929 but upon the recent failure 
of that company was without represen- 
tation. Well known both politically and 
in insurance circles, Mr. Kingston 
served as secretary of the board of con- 
tract and supply for the city of Yonkers 
from 1913 until 1929 when he became 
Union Indemnity general agent. During 
this time he served under seven different 
mayors. 


GET 25-YEAR TOKENS 


In recognition of the completion of 
twenty-five years of service with the Fi- 
delity & Casualty Miss Anna M. Hoff- 
man, transcribing department, and Miss 
Florence M. Johnson, underwriting de- 
partment, have been presented with lava- 
eres by Ernest Sturm, chairman of the 
board. This is the customary token pre- 
sented to women employes of the Amer- 
ica Fore group upon their completion of 
. quarter of a century of service. 


CHANGE IN CONVENTION DATES 


The International Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters has made 
a correction in the dates for its White 
Sulphur Springs annual convention next 
September. Instead of September 6 to 8 
as originally announced last week the 
dates should be September 26 to 28. The 
convention will be held jointly with that 
of the National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents. 


ENTERED IN CALIFORNIA 
Lloyds Insurance Co. of America has 
been entered in California and has ap- 
pointed Chapman & Co. as its general 
agents for surety lines only. 





Strong Position of 
Cont’] Casualty Shown 


TOTAL ASSETS’ OF — $20,931,457 


Set Up Security Fluctuation Reserve of 
$1,500,000 in Addition to General 
Contingency Reserve of $500,000 





Indicative of its strong financial po- 
sition at the close of 1932 the Continental 
Casualty showed in its statement total 
assets of $20,931,457 including $9,463,933 
in bonds at amortized values; $5,270,232 
in stocks at convention values; $800,408 
in cash; mortgage loans, $815,281; real 
estate, $1,355,748 and premiums in course 
of collection, $2,704,324. The company 
reported unearned premium reserve of 
$6,779,575 and a claim reserve of $6,781,- 
878. This reserve although always 
shown by audits and examinations to be 
adequate was strengthened by the trans- 
fer to it of more than $560,000. 

A contingency reserve of $1,500,000 for 
security fluctuations was set up in ad- 
dition to a general contingency reserve 
of $500,000. The security fluctuation re- 
serve, it is pointed out, is more than ade- 
quate to write down to market quota- 
tions of December 31, 1932, all bonds in- 
eligible for amortization and all stocks. 
The company’s capital is given at $1,750,- 
000 which, with its surplus of $2,572,237, 
makes a surplus to policyholders of 
$4,322,237. 

Net premiums written in 1932 totaled 
$12,839,073, a decrease of $2,802,103 or 
18%. A net operating loss of $30,772 was 
shown resulting from a loss of $686,476 
in insurance operations less $655,704, the 
net income from investments. Operating 
expenses were reduced by 2% of the 
earned premiums but the loss ratio was 
4% higher than in 1931. It was explained 
by President H. A. Behrens in his re- 
port that the operating loss was due 
largely to increasing losses under work- 
men’s compensation. “Fortunately less 
than 10% of the company’s net pre- 
mium writings comes from this class,” 
he said, indicating that compensation 
writings will be further restricted. 


Van Schaick Report 


(Continued from Page 33) 





surance has imposed the penalties pro- 
vided for in section 141 after hearings 
and formal findings made in accordance 
with the provisions of that section. This 
practical construction was acquiesced in 
by insurance companies. The present 
Superintendent of Insurance continued 
the practice which he found in effect 
upon assuming office. It was an efficient 
effective means of putting into force a 
campaign to eliminate unlawful insurance 
practices which were developing by 
leaps and bounds. The Court of Ap- 
peals has now held that the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance may not assess 
and impose the penalties therein pro- 
vided. 

“It is, therefore, necessary after 
searching investigation by the Insurance 
Department, sometimes taking many 
weeks, and a determination that im- 
proper and illegal practices are in vogue, 
to certify the record to the attorney 
general to have action brought in the 
courts to enforce penalties. This entails 
not only double expense on companies 
and the state alike, but so delays the pro- 
cedure that certain of the effectiveness 
of the attempt at law enforcement is lost. 
The proposed legislation is in accord 
with the policy of the state in other 
departments, gives fair and adequate op- 
portunity for a hearing and for a review 
by the courts.” 


Points to Drop in Premiums 


Discussing the casualty and surety 
business as a whole for the past year 
Superintendent Van Schaick pointed out 
that while complete official figures are 
not vet available he expected a decrease 
in premium volume from the previous 
year’s writings; that while some compa- 


nies, particularly the newer carriers, may 
show increases, the reduction in payrolj 
audit premiums together with the gen- 
eral tightening up of all underwriting 
would contribute to a considerable te. 
duction in total volume written. Thi; 
trend was indicated by a nine monthy 
comparison showing $188,831,789 Written 
by New York stock casualty-surety car. 
riers for the 1932 period as compared 
with $225,516,759 in the corresponding 
nine months of 1931. The Superintend. 
ent reported further: 

“At the end of 1930 the ratios of jp. 
vestments were as follows: Real estate 
4.00% ; mortgage loans, 5.53%; collateral 
loans, 41%; bonds, 60.54%; — stocks 
28.92%. At the end of 1931 the ratios 
were: real estate, 4.79% ; mortgage loans 
5.80%; collateral loans, .59%; bonds 
59.36% ; stocks, 29.46%. 


Substantial Salvage on Surety Loan; 
Expected 


“Both casualty and surety companies 
are still being affected by the continued 
business depression and general econom- 
ic conditions and no doubt most of these 
companies will reflect — underwriting 
losses for the year 1932. Surety compa- 
nies, which through their guaranties 
contribute much to the credit stability of 
concerns they bond, are still faced with 
adverse experiences, although bank fajl- 
ures involving depository bonds have 
materially decreased. No doubt substan- 
tial salvage will be recovered on many 
losses heretofore paid by surety compa- 
nies. 

“Company executives are generally em- 
phasizing safe and sound underwriting 
practices and are stressing the desirabil- 
ity of good risks rather than premium 
volume. Investments are being careful- 
ly scrutinized by the executives and ef- 
forts have been and are being exerted 
to reduce expenses wherever possible.” 


No New Companies 


No new stock casualty or surety com- 
panies were organized under New York 
laws in 1932, Mr. Van Schaick said. 
There were three mergers involving New 
York state companies; one other state 
company reinsured its business in an ad- 
mitted company; one other state com- 
pany and one foreign company with- 
drew from the state while one out-of- 
the-state company doing business in New 
York and one home state company were 
placed in liquidation last year. Four 
New York companies, he said, increased 
their capital by issuance of new stock 
amounting to $1,275,000 and paid into 
surplus $3,275,000. Seven capital de- 
creases were reported by New York con- 
panies, resulting in a transfer to sur- 
pluses of $15,075,000. 

At the close of 1932 there were 124 
casualty-surety companies, stock, mutual 
and co-operative, doing business in New 
York state. 


CHANGED THEIR MINDS 


A New Jersey household recently de- 
cided not to drop its burglary insurance 
after all. The head of the house wrote 
a letter to the insurance agency saying 
that in view of the fact that the family 
was protected by a good watch dog, the 
burglary cover would not be renewed. 
The letter was written at night, too late 
to mail, and was left on the desk till 
morning. During the night robbers broke 
in, passed through the room where the 
dog was sleeping, and secured a good bit 
of loot before one of the family awoke 
and frightened the thieves away. Need- 
less to say the letter was never mailed. 





NEW SWISS LIABILITY LAW 


A new automobile law now in force 1 
Switzerland includes a provision whic 
makes a liability insurance company 4- 
rectly responsible to an injured thir 
party. Violation of policy provisions by 
the insured will not relieve the company 
of liability. An automobile owner I1- 
volved in an accident is considered guilty 
unless he can prove otherwise. Insuf- 
ance companies there consider the law 
a handicap in handling losses, and expect 
an increase in claim payments. 
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Dishonesty Hazards 
Stressed by Mobley 


MAKES GOOD PITTSBURGH TALK 


Sees Need for Fidelity Bond Protection 
Greater Now Than Ever; Many 
Businesses inadequately Covered 
Mobley, resident vice-presi- 
dent New Amste rdam Casualty in New 
York, and assistant secretary United 
States Casualty, its affiliate, gave gen- 
erously of his ideas on selling fidelity 
insurance as protection against the ever 
increasing dishonesty hazard in his talk 
before the sales congress of the Insur- 
ance Club of Pittsburgh this week. Mr. 
Mobley pointed to this hazard as being 
just as great to business as those of fire 
and accident as it is the one against 
which business concerns generally have 
not adequately protected themselves. He 
thought the probabilities of employes be- 
ing dishonest are greater at this time 
because of the great strain under which 
people are working; also that moral 
fibre is weaker, and that with salaries 
heing slashed people are more tempted 

to take their employers’ funds. 
“The newspapers tell daily of great 
losses to a ss because of dishonesty,’ 


Nathan 


he said, “but they fail to tell all because 
there are millions of dollars of losses 
about which one never hears. Many 


concerns are reluctant to let it be known 
that they have suffered dishonesty losses. 
In the past those not adequately insured 
have used their surplus earnings to pay 
for these losses or they have been forced 
to retire from business. 

Some Large Losses Unbelievable 

“The story of the loss caused by the 
dishonesty of a Kreuger seems unbeliev- 
able; and the story of the president of a 
building and loan association in Califor- 
nia, who embezzled $7,500,000 from his 
company sounds like fiction. The large 
Chicago bank, which had a loss of over 
$4,000,000 because of the dishonesty of 
one of its employes, would have argued 
that such a thing was impossible before 
it actually occurred. 

“These are large which have 
come to the attention of the general 
public through the columns of the news- 
papers but they are generally read by 
business men with the thought that such 
a thing could never happen in their own 
institution. It is only after such a thing 
has happened that many business men 
realize the real danger that dishonesty 
presents and the need they have for dis- 
honesty insurance.” 

Had No Bond When Loss Occurred 

An excellent illustration of this need 
was given as follows by the speaker 
“The other day I was called into a busi- 
ness concern where the atmosphere re- 
sembled that of a home in which death 
has just stricken down a member of the 
family. In the most solemn manner, 
amid hushed tones, I was told by the 
shocked directors of this concern that 
their highly trusted manager of many 
years’ standing had been discovered em- 
bezzling funds from the institution. They 
now wanted to buy fidelity bonds to 
protect themselves should such a con- 
tingency ever occur again. The loss was 
very substantial and took place over 
several years’ time despite the fact that 
outside accountants made periodic audits 
of the books. 

“In the past this concern had complete 
faith in the honesty of this manager and 
had always felt that its employes were 


losses 


so high class that such a thing as a 
dishonesty loss was impossible. There- 
fore, it carried no fidelity bonds. The 


loss on this one trusted manager would 
have bought a substantial blanket bond 
on all of the employes of this concern 
tor one hundred years.” 
Blanket Bond Ideal Cover 

Further along in his talk Mr. Mobley 
Went into detail on the various types of 
dishonesty insurance, pointing in par- 
ticular to the blanket bond “as the last 
Word in fidelity merchandise.” He said: 

or the employer who has some dis- 
honesty insurance today any form or 
amount is better than no protettion at 








“They Call Us Civilized” Brings 
Auto Accident Record Up-to-date 


Travelers Latest Book Makes Good Use of Dramatized Photog- 
raphy; Points to 745,300 Accidents in 1932 With 29,000 
Deaths; Conclusions Reached 


Once again the Travelers has dramati- 
effectively portrayed the an- 
nual toll of automobile accidents and fa- 
talities in its latest book entitled “They 


cally and 


Call Us Civilized,” which is a worthy 
successor to the 1931 “Tremendous 
Trifles” and the 1930 “Worse Than 


War.” Giving an attention-gripping ar- 
ray of facts and figures, made all the 
more impressive by the use-of drama- 


tized photography, the new volume, com- 
piled by G. D. Newton, news bureau su- 
pervisor of the company, points to a 
1932 record of 745,300 automobile acci- 
dents in which 29,000 persons met their 
death and 904,800 were injured. Although 
the deaths for the year decreased around 
13.5% as compared with 33,500 for 1931 
it is shown that fatalities and injuries 
actually increased per accident. 

Furthermore, it is indicated that the 
decrease in deaths was not as great as 
the percentage drop in accidents. “This 
fact,” the book says, “is brought out by 
the detailed records of important states. 
Such combined experience shows for 
1932 an increase of 1.3% in deaths per 
accident, an merease of 2.2% in injuries 
per accident and an increase of 2.4% in 
deaths and non-fatal injuries combined 
per accident. In another group of states 
the experience shows even greater per- 
centage increases per accident in deaths 
and non-fatal injuries. 

Another observation made is_ that 
“although cars during 1932 were not in 
collision with other cars and pedestrians 
as frequently as in 1931 (because there 
were not as many cars in use last year 
as the year before) there can be no 
doubt that the consequences of the colli- 
sions which did occur were relatively 
more serious.” 


Registrations, Gasoline Consumption Off 


Registrations and gasoline consump- 
tion, it is noted, decreased around 8 and 
7% respectively, this drop being due to 
economic conditions which existed last 
year rather than to more sensible use 
of the streets and the highways on the 
part of the public. It is brought out: 
“The public had the opportunity during 
1932 to parallel the automobile accident 
experience of 1928 when the registrations 
were about the same as during last year. 
But the loss of life in 1932 was about 





all but the ideal protection for business 
concerns is the blanket bond. If you 
have any customers on your books who 
already have the old schedule form of 
bond you had better tell them about the 


blanket bond before one of your com- 
petitors does.” 
As to prospects Mr. Mobley said: 


“The best place to start looking for 
prospects is right on your own ledger of 
customers. But before starting there 
you will be wise if you will insure your- 
self against the dishonesty losses which 
might be caused by your own employes. 
The risk is there. The premium on the 
bond for the rest of your life won’t 
compare with the loss that your most 
trusted employe can cause you. If you 
ever have a loss, your not ‘believing such 
a thing were possible’ will not reimburse 
you. A fidelity bond will, however.” 

“ In bringing his talk to an effective 
close Mr. Mobley urged: “Why not do 
a little selective selling? Bring your 
stock of dishonesty insurance out of 
your sub-basement! Bring it up on the 
main floor where it belongs. It is some- 
thing that can be sold today. Push it! 
Talk it! Convince your prospects that 
fidelity bonds are the answer to their 
needs for dishonesty protection!. That 
accomplished, you have completed the 
sale process. The sale is made!” 





“What Will the Future Say?” 
Illustrating the title “They Call Us 
Civilized” the book shows pictures 
without captions linking the sacrifice 
of Christian martyrs in the Roman 
Coliseum to an automobile charging 
into a street crowd; an ambush of 
settlers by Indians to cars side- 
swiping on a country road; witch- 
burning to vehicles crashing in a city 
street; and the sacrifice of a baby by 
early Romans to children roller-skat- 
ing in front of a moving car. 

And the reader is reminded by the 
paeg-heading that those old practices 
were taken for granted in their day. 











The heading reads “What Will the 
Future Say?” 
1400 in excess or 5% more than the 
number of fatalities in 1928. 


amount 
than in 1928, 


“Notwithstanding the 
of gasoline used last year 
it is doubtful whether the exposure was 
any greater than in that year. The fol- 
lowing factors point to that conclusion: 

“Trucks and buses in 1932 accounted 
for more of the total registration than 
in 1928. Many cars now in use have 
been operated for more than five years, 
and the effect of such long periods of 
car service is to increase gasoline con- 
sumption in line with reduced engine ef- 
ficiency. There is no evidence to indi- 
cate that the private passenger cars in 
use last year were driven more miles, if 
as many miles, as in 1928, for example. 
Yet deaths last year were appreciably 
greater than in 1928. 

How Pedestrians Fared 


greater 


“There are other factors in the experi- 
ence of last year to indicate that the 
record was far from being what the op- 
portunity offered. Of the non-fatal in- 
juries, fractures, concussions and inter- 
nal injuries accounted for a larger per- 
centage of non-fatal injuries than in 


1931. This fact and the percentage in- 
creases in deaths and injuries per acci- 
dent serve to emphasize the continued 


carelessness and recklessness of too 
many persons when they drive cars or 
walk. The year proved to be relatively 
more difficult for pedestrians, as 44% of 
the death victims were pedestrians as 
against 42% in 1931.” 

The number of pedestrians killed while 
walking on or along rural highways, 
however, was smaller in percentage than 
in the year before. Says the book: 
“Whether this improvement was due to 
more care on the part of drivers or on 
the part of pedestrians, or both, is not 
as important as the fact that the better 
experience prevailed, because this im- 
provement proves that something can be 
done to safeguard life and limb 
people make up their minds to take the 
necessary precautions.” 

One of the most significant facts 
brought out in “They Call Us Civilized” 
was that the 300,000 Americans who were 
killed in action or died of wounds in the 
six major wars in which this country has 
engaged as a nation compared with 325,- 
000 Americans who were killed in auto- 
mobile accidents during the past fifteen 
years, a period approximating the total 
duration of these wars. 


once 





VA. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


During January 2,359 injuries resulting 


from industrial accidents in Virginia 
were reported to the state industrial 
commission. Of this number six were 


fatal cases. In December a total of 2,598 
injuries were reported and seven deaths. 
In January the commission approved 
agreements or issued awards for the pay- 
ment of compensation in 619 cases as 
against 669 in December. 


W. H. Biunett Critical 
Of R. F. C. Activities 


CITES UNION INDEMNITY LOANS 


Nat’l Ass’n a in Pittsburgh Dinner 
Talk Also Raps Governmental Mo- 
nopoly on Bonds for Public Work 


Vigorous criticism of some 
tivities of the 


of the ac- 
Reconstruction Finance 
featured the 


Bennett, 


Corporation 
Walter H. 
National 
Agents, at the annual dinner of the In- 
Club of 
He said the 


address by 
secretary-counsel, 
Association of Insurance 


surance Pittsburgh on Tuesday. 


records show that by far 


the preponderance of R. F. loans in 
the early period went to a few favored 
banks and that “it 
now appears that more than 11% of the 
banks which borrowed from the R. F. C. 
have closed. Such loans total $89,- 
632,278 and $66,957,000 is still .outstand- 
ing in these closed banks,” he said 
Referring to the Union Indemnity fail- 
R. F.C. Mr 


giant and railroads 


since 


ure and the Bennett em- 


phasized: 

_ “It is only a month ago today that the 
insurance world was shocked by the 
failure of the Union Indemnity and its 
affiliated companies in New Orleans. The 
k. F. C. poured into the coffers of the 
sinking ship approximately three million 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money. It is 
reported that in December, just before 
the companies closed their doors, a final 


loan of $800,000 was secured from the 
corporation. The security put up was 
said to be stock in the Detroit Life, one 


of the subsidiary companies. It is the 
only one not involved in the receiver- 
ship, and it would now appear that 


through this deal the Government is, or 


soon will be engaged in the life insur 
ance business. 

“The scandal of the corporation and 
the Union Indemnity’s tie-up has been 
exploited in the pages of the daily press 
and the ma parc sm Charges are made 
that the icheueaee Huey Long used 


his influence. One paper told of his 
elaborate suite of rooms at the Roose- 
velt Hotel in New Orleans owned by the 
companies. It is stated freely that no 
other company could obtain a political 
bonding job in Louisiana. 

“The whole fiasco has 
credit on the insurance business which, 
for the most part, has kept its skirts 
clear. It is a leading factor in the pub- 
lic demand for full investigation of the 
R. F. C. I seriously question the right 
of the corporation to put so much of the 
taxpayers’ money into an_ institution 
that was undertaking to conduct insur- 
ance, real estate, printing, safe deposit 
and high finance, its interests so inter- 
locked that they are impossible of ex- 
trication, and which was headed straight 
for the rocks. 

“The harm the R. F. C. 
ernmental agencies are doing 
surance agents of this country 
bounds. More and more the bonds on 
public works are concentrated in Wash- 
ington and the agents in the localities 
where the construction is taking nlac« 
are absolutely outside 


reflected dis- 


and other gov- 
to the in- 
knows no 


“The fidelity schedule on all employes 
of the R. F. C. is written in Washington 
under a blanket form. When its affili- 
ates, the twelve regional agricultural 
credit corporations were organized, an 
endorsement was attached, bringing all 
their employes under the blanket cov 
erage. 

“In the construction of public build- 
ings, the same situation applies. Rates 
for the construction bonds on a number 
of department buildings in Washington 
and post offices in other cities wert 
promulgated by the Towner Bureau, al- 
lowing a commission reduced to 10%, as 
an emergency measure, designed to 
stimulate pub lic works, but what became 


of that harem Bes remains in utter 
darkness. It is evident that none but a 
political agent need apply.” 
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Holtzman Gives Tips 
On Selling A. & H. 


A FUNDAMENTAL COVERAGE 
Cont’l Casualty Field Director Views 
Accident and Health as Stepping 
Stone to Sale of Other Lines 


Some workable ideas on selling acci- 
dent and health insurance as well as 
timely comments on the increasing im- 
portance of these lines were given by 
\. M. Holtzman, director of field serv- 


ice tor accident and health of the Con- 
tinental Casualty, before the sales con- 
gress of the Pittsburgh Insurance Club 
this weck. 

“Accident and health insurance is a 
simple pledge to replace earned income 
in case a man is disabled,” said Mr. 
Holtzman. “It enables a man to take 
care of his family responsibilities, pay 
fire, life, autu and other insurance pre- 
miums. It brings to the prospect peace 
ot mind, because it says, ‘When you are 
sick or hirt—we'll pay 

\gainst this tt 20 he said, ac- 
cidental death loss, double indemnity 
teature, hospital benefits and optional in- 
demmities are simply frills. ‘Lhe total 


*or all sickness and accident cost to the 
people of this country 1s more yearly 
tuan eight billion doliars, or twice the 


national gold reserve, he pointed out, a 
total of $05 per capita. 

Some ot Mr. Holtzman’s sales sugges- 
tions were: 

Today “Leave it 2 Lyle”’—‘Ring for 
Ross '—and “Let Bill Bear-it’—are part 
of a system which 1s acquainting pros- 
pects that insurance service may be ob- 
tained if they telephone Main 1188. And 
it is increasing yearly the renewal pre- 
miums of these agents. 

One bright fellow appears before Ro- 


tary Clubs, Kiwanis, church socials and 
the like playing a “Theremin” (electric 
musical instrument)—gratis of course. 


Lut atter the applause he thanks them 
and states that tne only thanks he really 
wants is a few minutes of their time 
should he call. He is an insurance man, 
Clever Way to Sell Doctors 

One bright young insurance agent who 
started selling accident and health just 
six months ago has placed on his books 
over $4,000 in premiums during that time. 
He uses a unique method for selling doc- 
tors. He presents each one of them with 
a personal data appointment book which 
you can secure for approximately 33 cents. 
He presents it to the doctor with his 
compliments and asks if he is finding it 
hard to collect his bills at the present 
time. You know the answer. He con- 
vinces the doctor that it is profitable to 
him to have his patients covered with 
accident and health insurance. Through 
him he frequently obtains addresses and 
telephone numbers. Probably any doc- 
tor would be glad to give an agent a 
list of his “bad pays.” 

“Oh! By the way, doctor, is anyone 
capable of taking care of your practice 
in casé you are sick or hurt?” 

“No, they go to somebody else. My 
income stops when I stop.” So the sale 
is then made. 

Curiosity Approach 

Here is an approach which is based on 

the premise of curiosity. 


“Mr. Prospect, are you on my pay- 
roll ?”—“No.” : 
“Would you like to be?”—“Yes.” 


“I have available for you real cash— 
in case you ever need it—here’s how you 
can get it: Should you ever have an 
accident, your income will be impaired, 
and if your disability is prolonged, your 
income may even stop. A few dollars 
invested today will bring back real cash 
to you—when you need it most. 

“Through the —— Insurance Co. I'll 
pay you $——.” Then by using the green- 
backs lay out before the prospect the 
coverage of the particular policy you 


have under discussion. 
Introduction for Life Lines 
What a wealth of prospects every 


agent has today! There isn’t a man in 
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of S. Sanford Levy 
and W. Clay Beckner as co-receivers 
of the Union Indemnity has been 
| sought in a petition filed in the Civil 
District Court of New Orleans by 
eleven creditors of the company on 
the grounds that their interests are 
being prejudiced in favor of privi- 
leged creditors. The court has called 
a hearing for February 10 when 
Messrs. Levy and Beckner will be re- 
quired to show cause why they should 
not be removed or why an additional 
receiver should not be appointed. The 
creditors, headed by C. N. Randall of 
Angeles, are all non-residents of 
Louisiana. 

In the petition it is alleged that the 
receivers are not qualified to act as 
Mr. Levy is a former vice-president 
of the defunct company and Mr. 
3eckner is a member of the board of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, the Union’s largest creditor, leav- 
ing no representation for other cred- 
itors. It is further charged that to 
secure its R. F. C. loan of $1,250,000 
the Union pledged its choicest and 
most valuable collateral and securities 
on a basis of three to one, thereby 
practically destituting itself of a large 
portion of its valuable assets and leav- 
ing the company “insolvent and prac- 


‘o Seek Rial eiaieedl 
The removal 
| 


Los 





tically an empty shell.” 








this audience today, regardless of what 
line of insurance he is selling, who has 
not at least 500 prospects available for 
income insurance by merely’ going 
through his present file of policyholders. 
Maybe you are looking for valuable 
prospects for life insurance in Chicago, 


Pittsburgh or Cincinnati. Have you 
looked for them through the easiest 
route known in insurance? Have you 


used the accident and health sale as a 
stepping stone toward the sale of life 
and other insurance lines? 

The facts in the case are that having 
sold him an accident and health policy 
you have made him a client. If you 
have sold him properly you will have 
gained all the information necessary 
about him and his entire insurance status 
and as a result he becomes the livest 
kind of prospect for life insurance as 
well as other lines. 





N. J. SURETY ASS’N MEET 


At the luncheon-meeting of the New 
Jersey Surety Underwriters Association 
on Tuesday at the Newark Athletic 
Club a round table discussion of surety 
problems in New Jersey was held in- 
stead of having an outside speaker. The 
meeting, largely attended, was presided 
over by President John F. Clark. The 
next meeting of the association will be 
held on Tuesday, March 7. 





TALKS TO RELIEF WORKERS 

John A. Matthews, general counsel in 
New Jersey for the General Accident, 
was the principal speaker at the meeting 
of the Citizens’ Relief Committee in 
Newark, N. J., on Tuesday. 





Big Bill Says 


(Continued from Page 15) 


jumps. Space limitations make it tough 
to show off her prowess. She also wal- 
loped out a few golf balls (cotton), and 
the athletic side of the act is obviously 
where there is room for improvement. 

“A surprise and capable of better han- 
dling was Babe’s rendering of a torch 
song, quite good, and later a solo on the 
harmonica, also better than expected. She 
is at all times poised and easy, and even 
the first show failed to perturb her com- 
posure. Her natural grace of carriage 
combined with the baptism in publicity 
she has already received since skyrocket- 
ing to fame via the Olympiad has sea- 
soned her in public deportment. She can 
be heard, when she speaks.” 


F. S. Garrison Talk 


(Continued from Page 34) 


of insurance are due to burglary, rob- 
bery, theft or some form of stealing or 
mysterious disappearance which frequent- 
ly is indicative of theft.” 

Combination Form Attractive 

Last year the casualty companies 
brought out the new combination form 
of storekeepers burglary and robbery 
policy which contains seven different 
features providing $250 insurance on each 
of the following hazards: 

Robbery Within the Premises; Rob- 
bery Outside the Premises; Kidnapping; 
Safe burglary; Burglary of money and 
securities in night depository or resi- 
dence; Mercantile open stock and prop- 
erty damage. 

“The policy,” said Mr. Garrison, “is 
sold at a rate varying from $30 to $50, 
depending on the territory but is most 
popular in the lower rated sections of 
the country. It proved popular from the 
beginning, one company alone during the 
sixteen months ended December 31 last 
having sold over 9,000 of these policies 
at a premium in excess of $266,000 with 
a satisfactory loss ratio.” 

Ideal Burglary Risk 

“The ideal residence burglary risk is 
the private home of a man whose income 
is around $5,000 a year,” said Mr. Garri- 
son, “who has never had a loss and who 
never expects to have one. He usually 
claims that he has nothing of value to 
steal anyway and does not want or need 
burglary insurance, but by calling his at- 
tention to accounts of burglaries appear- 
ing in the daily papers and explaining to 
him the broad coverage at a cost of only 
a few cents a day he is usually willing 
to listen to reason from an energetic 
agent or broker who is trying to sell him 
a burglary policy. 

“Many agents have told me that they 
find that a discussion of the subject with 
the man’s wife is very likely to aid in 
the sale of the policy because she usually 
owns most of the jewelry and is prob- 
ably more vitally interested in their 
household effects than is the average hus- 
band and therefore desires to protect 
them against financial loss so far as 
possible. From one-third to one-half of 
the people who carry burglary insurance 
took it out because they had sustained 
a loss or knew or had read of people 
who had met with this misfortune. 


Mountrey on A. & H. 
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brother Bill and then on their friends, 
an endless chain. Is his method good? 
Try it out and see. 

“And last but not least, what about 
the fellow who for want of a better name 


I must term the ‘systematist.’ The one 
who plans and works with stubborn 
regularity. The type who selects his 


prospects with forethought and then in 

his own way develops contacts and sales. 

What of his method? Does he succeed ? 
All Have Definite Plan of Procedure 


“All of these types succeed because 
they have a definite plan of procedure 
which is blue-printed in their minds. 
After all is said and done, nothing can 
pass into actual working form that has 
not been first projected into the con- 
sciousness. Everything which has con- 
tributed to human progress evolved from 
plans which lived in the mind. Every- 
thing must first live in the brain. We 
must build our plans as the draughts- 
man draws the pictured house before 
we can hope for the successful comple- 
tion of our task.” 


N. Y. ASSEMBLY BILL 

Under the provisions of a bill intro- 
duced in the New York assembly by 
Jasper Cornaire, Republican, and re- 
ferred to the committee on labor, sec- 
tion 34 of the compensation law relating 
to lien of payments due under compen- 
sation award against assets of carrier or 
employer would be repealed. 
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DAVID N. CASE DEAD 


Travelers Chief Adjuster Connected 
With Company Nearly 45 Years; 
Widely Known in Claim Field 

David N. Case, chief adjuster of the 
life, accident and group insurance diyj. 
sion of the Travelers, died suddenly of 
heart disease at his home in Hartford, 
Saturday, February 4. Mr. Case was 
one of the best known and most popu- 
lar figures in the field of insurance claim 
adjusting. In point of service, he was 
one of the six oldest members of the 
Travelers home office force, having been 
connected with the company nearly 
forty-five years. He was a frequent con- 
tributor to insurance journals and both 
in his writings and his occasional ad- 
dresses, he dwelt entertainingly on the 
human side of the business of paying 
and investigating insurance claims. He 
took a prominent part in the activities 
of the International Claim Association 
and in 1917 was its president. 

Mr. Case entered the employ of the 
company in 1888, his first work being in 
the mail department. The company was 
then only twenty-four years old, and 
James G. Batterson, its founder and first 
president, was active head of the or- 
ganization. Mr. Case then was promoted 
to the claim division, where he was as- 
sistant to Dr. J. B. Lewis, first medical 
director and claim investigator of the 
Travelers. In 1907 he was made chief 
adjuster of the life, accident and group 
departments. In the field, he was one 
of the best known of the company’s 
officers. For a long period he spent 
fully a third of each year in traveling 
throughout the continent. 


E. J. Schofield Talk 
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possessed of some money is a prospect 
for some form of insurance in some size, 
he said, emphasizing: 

“The market, however, will not come 
to you. Therefore you must go to it. 
It may be necessary to get back to ring- 
ing doorbells or turning knobs. Avenues 
of business not heretofore explored must 
be entered; untilled fields must be tilled.” 

In conducting the sale Mr. Schofield 
recommended among other things that 
the one great principle is to direct the 
conversation to the prospect himself, 
getting his interest as to the utility of 
the form of insurance so far as he is 
personally concerned. “Buyers buy be- 
cause of the thing which the product 
will do for them,” he said. “Women 
do not buy cold cream and cosmetics; 
they buy complexion and beauty of ap- 
pearance. They do not buy a dress; 
they buy a regal appearance—an appeat- 
ance which will make a hit at your din- 
ner tomorrow night. 

“We should not sell plate glass insut- 
ance; we are selling a plate of glass for 
that ‘door, this window, and that show- 











case. We are not selling life insurance; 
we are selling an estate. We are not 
selling liability insurance; we are sell- 


ing them the legal services "of high- -priced 
lawyers. We are selling the company’s 
capital and surplus for the use of the 


customer when he needs it. We are 
selling a padlock for the door of the 
eo nla court on his behalf. We are 
not selling accident insurance; we are 


selling a receipted doctor’s bill, expert 
surgical services and cash to pay the 
grocer and the butcher.” 

The speaker's final suggestion was: 
“Take the advice which is offered you 
without stint and without reservation 
and follow it by actual application and 
action.” 
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